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INTRODUCTION 


Is t;oropKratjvc!y rcceni years [here has been a widespread change of attitude 
towards the question of ^control’ in handling the photographic processes. 

At one dme, interest was chiefly centred upon modLfleatioos carried out 
manually after the exposure of the negative. To-day, the photographer prefers 
to work as far as possible within the range of his mcdiuin, and to exploit the 
distinctive photographic qualities to the full. In order to do so, he needs to 
have complete mastery over equipment and materials. 

Subsequent handwork to negatives and prints is still an unavoidable necessity 
in many bianches, but the stm is to reduce all forms of after-treatment to the 
minimum. The exercise of ^contiol' is mainly confined to sdcctivc atrangemeni 
of the subject-mancr, choice of lighting and viewpoint — and in certain cases, 
accurate timing of the moment of exposure — in such a way that the resulting 
picture contains all the elements in significant form. 

The chief purpose of this book is to demonstrate the application of the 
modem conception of ‘control' in various fields of photographic practice. Each 
contributor is a recognized authority In the branch in which he spedallzcs, and 
it is with complete confidence that I leave the reader to profit by the sound advice 
and practical information given in each section. 


JOKK Erith, fibp^ fsfs, 
(Ediro)') 



























Control in Pictorial Pbotograpfy 


6v Bertram Simkimsoh, fibp^ Put'S 


I F I were Asked whai, in my view, was the most important element in picciiie 
making 1 would sum up the question in one word — 'purpose'. The secret 
of good pictorial work is that it should have some message or theme to t^nvey, 
for success is absolutely dependent upon thb dement. Tbeprtodples of composi' 
tion (the most essential 'control') can materially assist us to say in our pictures 
what we wish but no measure of sound arrangement will produce a satisfactory 
picture if the purpose is not a w ottby one in the first instance. If true motive be 
lacking the result, at best, U nothing moit than a five finger exerdse in space 
filling. 

The Most Difficult Couttol 

Whilst it is true that the ma|ority of pictorial workers firmly believe they have 
selected a good subject before the actual exposure is made it is true to say that 
in nearly every case the element which caught the attention is largely donunaied 
bv extraneous detail. 1 think here we have discovered the most difficult pan in 
photogtaphy; the control of unwanted detail and the conscious perception of 
competing etements in relation to the principal ihemc- 

The Cuusc of iiusny ExhihUion Rejects 

The lack of subjection of items in competition with the main purpose of the 
picture is the cause of many rejeoions of considered contributions to pictorial 
exhibitions. It is true to say that within ccriaitt limits photography, as a means of 
creative expressjou, offers many opportunities for individual control and this is 
wdl evidenced by the contents of this book. It must be remembered, however, 


that the camera and ali the manipulative processes which go io product a positive 
print art 3 means to an end and oomplttt mastcri' of the mechanics of the process 
wiU be uiitfty Wisitd unless the worker possesses^ as a driving force for his 
activiii’s a desire to present individual thoughts and Ideas. 

Tht netd for Crhica! A^aiy^is 

Critical analysis of the subject we wish to record is n first principle of pictorial 
presentation and in addition we must bring to bear all our knowledge of skilful 
sdec[iou if success is to be achieved* Accepted principles of arrangement arc 
used to produce certain effects and it is not out of place to remind ourselves that 
they are employed by ^11 worker^ in the creative fields whether the medium of 
expression be scmi-niechanical like the camera or based on the reliance of the 
artist on hi$ own ability to create images by hand. The main difiereuce betweeu 
ihe artist and the photographer h that the former sdects that which he wishes 
to record and gradually builds his picture piece by piece to the final stage. He 
does thi^i with a measure of confidence because the attamment of proficiencv* in 
his ease is a gradual process* The ability to create by hand acceptable images is 
a procedure which is slow. Dexterity in the use of pencil or brush Is only achieved 
by concinued practice and whilst this practice is bdng experienced the artist at 
the same time associates with it a Jivdy interest in the mechanics of picture 
presentation and so these two elements dcvclnp togethet. 

The piaorial photographefT on the other hand, has many disadvantages^, 
usually he has Little or no knowledge of the mechanics of pictorial rcprescntaiion 
and he uses a tool which by virtue of its construction ha,*^ the great disadvantage 
of recording detail in a most accurate manner. If we will appreciate that idea and 
tcchnica] exccutioti must move together to the light of experience and ihai the 
arrisfs knowledge of compUK^irion usually exceeds the dexterity of his hands m 
the nuking of imag^ during the early pcrit>d we shall more readily appredaie 
the true relationship between the creative artist and ihc photographer and refrain 
from making fantastic claims with regard to the camera as a means of representa¬ 
tion. 

Th£ Prabtem 

If we will admit tn the first Lnstanec that a comprehensive knowledge of control 
in neUiuomhip to the production of pictorial photo^phs is useless unless we 
have something worth controlling shall io my view have cstablisihed a proper 
siamog point for our discusi^ion. The problem as I see it h that so many pictorial- 
ISIS become involved in the intricate detail of tnajupularivc control w'itbout 
realizing thn it is necessary to have a creative urge. Without a desire ^nd ability 
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to conceive ongmai thougtits tbere im lirtle purpO!!e in endeavouring to manipulate 
the photographic medium. Furthermore it necessary to rcaLtze how very desir¬ 
able it is CO restrict all control to the bare minimum commensurate with the 
perfect execution of the original motive. It is only natural that the layman will 
consider the laws govemiag composition, as practised by the artist, as being an 
essential factor for success. This attitude is a s‘cry sound approach providing that 
we acknowledge the existing limitations of photography as a means of expression. 
ITiis limitation ia largely a mancf of moROchromatic values and as proof of this 
fact we have only to consider our reactions to an ovetall impression of a photo¬ 
graphic exhibitionj even to international standard. 1 chink it will be admitted that 
the hrst impact on the mind of the observer is one of monotony due to the limits 
of photography to suggest varying themes in monochrome. One finds oneself 
tending to concentrate on the detail ckf each contribution rather than the assimila¬ 
tion of a broad impression of piaoria! idea. 

Contmi hy fiur/wi 

There arc many people who conicnd that picture building tn any form is some¬ 
thing that is con trolled solely by the creative instincts of the individual and cannot 
be measured or limited by a set of principles. With this 1 am in entire agreement 
but it will be well to admit that there are few of us who arc blessed with this 
cultivated creative irtstinci. We ail have this faculty by nature but few attempt to 
use it with the result that it remain.s dormant and, like the little-used garden spade, 
becomes blunt and rarher rough in performance when required. Pictorial photo¬ 
graphers are noted for their lack of patieucc and the general desire is to achieve 
the end by the quickest possible m^s. We have at our ncommand an instrument 
which by its sdcniific development has an inherent charsacr for the delineation 
of detail. If we pause for a moment to review our aatviries and take stock of our 
individual position a.s measured by our progress from the pictorial angle we shall 
find that our greatest difficulty has always been the control of this recording of 
detail. The root of the trouble lies in the faa that wt try to make pictures before 
we know anything about the pit^s of pictorial procedure. Unless we have had 
the advantage of some contact or training in art principles it is almosi impossible 
TO comprehend the difficulties even when they are pointed out to us. Volumes 
have been written on this topic but rarely does one come across a pubitcaiion 
which can thoroughly be understood by the laj'man. One of the major difficulties 
lies in the terminology which is used by most writers, li is 3 borrow'cd language 
from the arts and requires a fair period of rime for study and practical contact for 
ihe text to be properly understood and applied. May 1 suggest that we arc inclined 
to view this question of picture building in a very limited way. Alany, if not all, of 
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iJie emotions aroused by pictorial representation on a flat surface can likewise be 
atperieoced in other forms of culture such as music and literature. If we make ii 
our business to take an interest in these other aspects of cultural dcs elopmetjt our 
pictorial progress will be much more rapid. The primary function of any repre¬ 
sentation within four boundary lines whether it be produced photographically 
or Otherwise is to convey a message and on this solitary &a failure or success will 
depend. The means which have been employed such as processesj technit^uct 
procedure, forms of compositional construction are entirely subsidiary issues. A 
full knowledge of these facts will assist us to be successful as purveyors of mes¬ 
sages. and it would, therefore, «em appropriate that we should consider some of 
the elementary constructional principles connected with picture building. 



Simptkity and tmfsusm. Confudun {Uft} due poor vitmfmnt and (r^Ar) ii heitf* 
coFnpontian due tn aFitpUciJy of matter when the bcu t^iewpoint it found. 


The Approach 

I have for some time felt that even if one has an acquaintance with the termmology 
which is used by the creative artist the application of any suggested principles is 
a difficult problem. The lay mind is confronted at a very early stage with the 
necessity of linking several basic constninional requirements with a subject which 
may suggest possibilities. Unlike the creative artist we cannot claim initial crea¬ 
tion. When the subject is condensed within four boundary lines the amount of 
detaJ presented i* truly amazing and if the piaorialist is nor prepared to meditate 
on his subjea for some time before he makes the aaual cxpo$urc he will find that 
the result be obtains falls very far below the rapid mental reaction he received in 
the first instance. 

Simpiiclty 

One of the acknowledged vinues in life is simplicity and in all cultural activities 
the more we tune our minds to the appreciarioo of perfeetjon the more do we 
realize that this is the key to successful performance. In essence the term implies 

i6 



the ready statement of fact and on this basis we can immediately appreciate the 
intentiom of the author. How often do we find in photograpiuc representation 
that the purpose of its making is obscure. Of necessity it demands clear thought 
as a first principle and the complete subjection of everything that is irrelevant. 
It would appear that the approach to our problem is eased by the acceptance of 
this virtue but it must be recognised that a methodical approach is necessary at 
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Simpk vkmmt^ attention 

in a piaoridt ptwtoiraph. If tmny 
umn imUidmd ixithin the pkture 
attention nunjferrj 
from one io th€ pMrr ami cmipontim 
is fpftiAmtrJ. 


all stages to effectively cemvey ifae term simplicity. I do not wish co imply (hat all 
pzcioria] messages should be based on subdued themes but rather that whatever 
the motive we suggest for a theme Jt should be based on a dineet presentation of 
the original idea with complete ehminaxion of alJ thai is urmccessary. 

Ficrarral R^fqitir^mentt 

The first requirement of any pictorial representation is that it shall have die 
power to command atteniion^ and time has prov^ed that the pictures which most 
effectively carry out this requiremem ace those contaimng simple elements. 
The eye will always cake the line of least resistance and if many units arc pre^ 
i^med within a given shape the attention of the observer wanders from one to 
anothet. This hesitancy creates a restless feeling and k not conducive to stability. 
If we place on a white sheet of paper of any proportiotis an abstract s>mboI 
such as a cross nr line we shall find that this element attracts attention because 
it exists alone. It is dominant because there is nothing to compete with it. 
It is true that if we gaze at li fur some ume we shall soon become tired of irs 
existence. If now place several crostjcs adjacent to the single one in rwo 
separate groups wre shall find that our attention is divened from the single unit 
to the groups of units which has^c been introduced- An element of competition 
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has sow como ioio existence ani the eye moves from one voir eo [he other. 
Is due tiine the attentioo will come back to the one unit. 

This question of principaiiij- or emphasis is achieved in this simple expeti- 
meni. By the power of one single unit isolated by itself and even w'hen associated 
with other units of the same size and shape its singularity still commands 
attention. This is a use^ faciot to remember, for an ideal composition is always 
one where the main object predominates and is ably supported by subsidiaiy 
elements. The object which first commands our attention as suitable material 
for pictorial purposes must remain the dominant note jn the picture which we 
present to the observer, 

S/iapei and Sizes 

It » fairly evident that the objea of our attention can be made to occupy any 
position within our framework that we wish, and whilst placing has something 
to do with the power of attraction the ultimate size of the given object in relation¬ 
ship to other items also pbys a pan in the final result. It is well to remember 


A tali vertical shitpe 
lUggaU dignity. 


that we have at our disposal varying shape forms with which, to present our 
theme and it is not often realized what a profound effect the shape of the picture 
area has on the contents placed within. It is not without signldcancc to mention 
that the picTonal photi^rapher usually confines himsetf to the shape which his 
camera size depicts. He should, however, realize Uiai he Is not bound to accept 
these restrictions. It is common practice to make use of a selected area of the 
negative by maslcing the remainder away but this procedure is not so satisfactory 
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far ihe student m pictorial matiers as ftlling the picture area lo the c3trreme 
limits prior to mafeiog the exposure. 

Although the shape of the fj^me can suggest some emorional value this 
clement cannot become an aciual fact unti] place someihing itldn the frame. 
Only at this stage can the frame exert its mflutnee and this power varies according 



A hwismtal/or- 
mai emv^yt a fectit:^ 
cf and mr- 


[0 the position within the four boundar}' lines that we place our principle object. 
VV^c arc too well aware of ihe guidance lLiia[ is gtveo to us in connecdon with chc 
emotional import of frame dimensions. _^tjdl vertica] shape suggests dignity 
and height whilst a long hori^onml forinat conveys a feeling of c^q^anse and 
restfulness These associations arc not trivial sentiments expressed by critics 
from lime to time. They are fundamental facts which have been proved for 
generations by the creative anisi in varying fields. 

We would no more consider trying to prcscni an impression of loftiness 
with a skyscraper as the subj^t marter in a horizontal format than one would 
prcKrced to present the emotions of a Jand-scape in a vertical frameworkt and yet 
many inexperienced photographers endeavour to do this impassible task. At 
the presCBi lime the square format is popular and as a ^safe^ proportion of 
framework for early experiments it is commendable. The square a$ a frame¬ 
work for pictorial representations has a law emonont! value because all the sides 
are equal. There can be no tug of war between two pairs of bnundary lines 
which are identical in length. The square is a simple shape and has linle character 
to force an any subject matter w^hich may be placed within. Immediately the 
length of cither pair of lines is varied we begin to exercise control on whatever 
is placed within. A mrrow shape w^ch a long base line shows lateral movement 
and stability and Is often used for landscapes where an impression of res[fiilnc$s 
and depth is required. If the same shape is turned so that the narrow^ side forms 
the base line an entirely different impression is created. \^‘e now' have a suggesunn 
of heightj dignity and upward movement./^ 
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Litres of a Fiacre 

Ii should be apparent to the reader thai each of the four iines has an importani 
pan to pUy, The base line, for iusiaiice^ is the foundation on which our picture 
rests, if we will always consider ir as such and, particularly m relationshjp with 


Too muck weighty tone 
fijotter in upper pi?rtiofi nf 
picture area implies o doteit- 
mird tkruii—ufhick niny 
not kelp fhe Ce^THpontiofr. 


tonal distribution, it wiU be easy to appreciate that this line plays an important 
part in the measuTc of security which any arrangement may conve\\ It is nomml 
lo present the lower lone values in the base portion of the picture for this reason. 
If we view' our framework in the same manner as a box it is easy to appreciate 
That if tt'e place too much ivcighi at the base of the box the bottom w'ill coUjpsc, 
Under the same manner of rca-^oning ihe upper line h one from which wc 
normally suspend units. It is in this particular area that our cloud formations 
arc generally contained and here again if too much weighty tone value is allowed 
to concentrate in the upper portion of nur picture aren we shall imply an 
impressive dow-nward thrust. 

It must also be remembered that the four boundary lines of otir picture arc 
there to imply the limits of appreciadon that we desire to be ejttrcised by the 
obscrvTt. At the edge of rho!^ lines our picture terminates and wx must always 
be carchil to see that we do not* by mis-management^ suggest to the observer 
that we desire him to seek for informatjon beyond those four boundary lines. 

impffrtanr fuciort in €'oitfpo.utiOtt 

It is not possible within the confines of this contribution to deal extensively 
with all the recommended principks of composition: the mo^t^^^^ctive means 
of control. At best I can only pin-point the more important factors involved so 
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that the reader mighi further his researches in the various directions. My true 
aim is to mention as far as possibie aU the variabJes over which we have coauoJ. 
It is common practice to analyse piaorial photographs by line diagrarris and 
while this procedure can be estremely useful it is not always the easiest method 
to understand. The photographic image is a continuous tone process and the 
nearest one can gel to dominance of shape and suggested line is where sharp 
com rust of tone values come together and make a firm pattern, A large objea 
within the frameworl: will only remain a point of emphasis if it has no com¬ 
petition from other elements of the same sijte or greatly competing dctail, 
If the arrangement should contain suggestions of further shapes of ccjual size 
the dominance of the principal unit will be weakened. This can easily be provedj 
for how often do we find in an arrangement of large formal shapes the dement 
which holds our anenrion is a small unit which has power by virtue of its 
isolation. 

So far we have admitted that a variation in picture format can be condudve 
to creating different impressions and we also have the pow'cr to emphasize any 
particular object by virtue of the dimensioiis with which we display this object 
within a given framework. One of the best examples of this argument is in 
porirsinire where it is common practice to place large heads within a confined 
space to suggest power and character. Also in landscape work the grcateiiT effect 
of drama and magnitude is usually presented where clear cut units are placed in 
a high positiDn within a framework and presented in strong tonal contrast. 


Siraiglti linei a ftrang puUmg ptnptfr* t-Ar/e carea dnJ 
stmit shapa ertaU Jussy efftett. 

in n 

Apart from position w*e have to realize that lines play an important part in the 
power to bold attention. Straight lines have a very strong puUing power in any 
composition, whilst curves and small shapes create fussy effects by virtue of 
the energy which is required by the eye to follow Uieit contours. One single 
vemca! Ime has much more power when pbeed against many horizontals. If you 
have many vertical and horizonlai lines it will be found that any indication of 
interest that traverses in a diagonal direction w'il! become the dominant element- 
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Tej^iiires can likewise play an imponani pan in dii^^ question of emphasis. 
We arc all too teniliar with the disastrous effects ximl are sometimes seen in 
landscapes where the foliage of trees bursts forth into an open sky. They form 
a complicated tracery to which the eye js attracted and very often the attention 
demanded by this cltmcnt far outweighs the power of other objects which were 
the purpose of making the picture. It is useful to remember that by the wise 
choice of the sutfaoe of the priming paper considerable control can be exercised 
in breaking up hne detail^ and many arrangements can be given greater breadth 
of feeling by employing the rough temres when making the positive print* 

To sum up the ^^iruation in connection with suggested line formation of uniis 
It will be seen that the vertical line h perhaps the most Important. It is associated 
with OUT instinctive sense of gravity and balance. Vertical lines stand done in 
conipo^»xtiDn for they require no support as does the dLagonaJ line. They convey 
a suggestion of dignitjs height and aspiration and these reactions are to be found 
in arcbitecEurti repre^niatiom, Horkonid lines have many of the attributes 
of the vertical Unc but with less force. They may be taken as being ^lymbolic of 
the earth and, therefore* convey a sense of stability especially w hen placed at 
the bonom of the piaure space. Horizontal lines, therefore, must suggest repose, 
quietness, and these reactions are usually found in landscape representations. 
Diagonal lines are essentially connected with movement when used alone and 
unsupponed, UnJike the vcnlcal and horizontal line, they challenge our sen^c of 
gravity and convey the reaction of failing. 

Madifytng Ci^ittffoiiiianal i-fnej 

The use of one type of line alone is tardy considered in picture making. If we 
examine iilustrations from any well-known pictorial work w'e shall find that the 
images are formed by a mixture of straight lines varying in direction and curved 
lines rrf many types. To enable us to cinpliBsize any particular part of the view 
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which wt arc endeavouring to record it iiecc$&ary that we should fully under¬ 
stand how such lines could be modified. A good way of doing this is to take a 
positive pnnt from any photographic negative, place a piece of tracing paper 
on the surface and with a soft pencti trace out zhe main outlines of the images. 
This will pve os a simple line indicadon of the main forint coniained in the 
area and we shall thco be able to appreciate the proportions of siraighi and curved 
lines which make up the whole arrangement. 

Fam? .4 rear Ft^rmtnx Vmts 

’WTiilst it is useful for the purpose of analysis to discuss the images formed by 
the camera lens by fine diagrams, we cannot ignore the cone values which the 
photographic process presents. Areas of lights intermediate and dark tones can 
be controlled in many ways to convey varying moods. If our piemre is to be 
made up of heavy valuesi the effect will be sombre and dramatic. On the other 
hand, if the frame is tilled with light and delicate areas of tone, the effect will 
convey ddicacy and airiness. By carefully controlling the luhcture of these two 
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extremes the composition can be made restful or exciting; and as the photo¬ 
graphic process^ consists c^scoii^y of black, white and intermediate tones wc 
should have a very full know'ledge of tone distribuiions co enable us to convey 
various mood^. 

In outdoor photography nature provides varying moods and the skilfui 
photographer produces his records at a given lime which he may think appro¬ 
priate to the particular subject. 
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Control Tam Valnrs 

In the studio where lights, refiecting screens and the backgrounds are all mov¬ 
able the results can be controlled a( will by the photographer. The most dldicult 
task in composition is the control of these tone values and for the purpose of 
our discussion they may be divided into three broad masses — light, middlc-tiTit 
and dark which, to convey a given idea, it is necessary for us to note the effects 
of various arrangements of tone, and how these can be inllucnced by different 
factors. Under this heading distribution is of primary' importance and means 
the arrangement or placing of areas of light or dark in the containing frame or 
rectangle. Large areas of tone dearly dehned and widely separated produce 
an effect of vitality and dramatic tjualiiy. Large areas of dark opposed by similar 
areas of light, clearly separated, convey solemnity, tragedy or mystery. 

Large areas of light with little dark give chccritil, bright effects and tones of 
dark or light not separated produce a certain ffatness. When discussing the 
quahty of the photographic image it is common to use the word gradation, or 
the gradual transition of one area of tone into another. 

Those areas which have not been dearly detined with borders or edges are 
usually found in the sky portion of landscapes or the larger masses of drapery in 
portraiture. It is useful to remember that light is more attractive and powerful 
than dark. If it is desired to make black powerful this can be achieved by isolating 
it in an area of tighter tone. Brilliancy b not necessarily obtained by using a 
large measure of light. .A. small area of light opposed to a large area of dark will 
give more brilliancy than a large area of light opposed to a little dark. Likewise, 
if it is desired to increase the force of the pnneipte object in any given arrange¬ 
ment in the composition strong contrasts of light and dark can be used and this 
system is very often put to excellent effect in many of the advertising photo¬ 
graphs produced for reproduction. 

It W'ilJ be seen that tone as well as line plays an importanL part in the 
emotional reaction from any given arrangemcm. Repose, quietness and restful- 
ness can be produced by avoiding sharp contrasts of light and shade or by 
inierposing middle tints between larger masses of light and dark, also by keeping 
the contrasting parts of the picture small in comparison to the size of the picture. 

Mystery can be achieved by leaving something to the imagination, by having 
faint or oul-of-focus lines in the shadow poruon of the picture space, or by 
having the lino themselves mixed with faint tone or shadow. And lastly, actLon 
and movement can be achieved by the use of diagonal arrangement nf tonal 
contrast in the same way that diagonal lines themselves produce a feeling of 
motion. 


Tht Furpojf of Stoking a Ficturr 

Our survey, so far, of the piincipJes of oomposidoa has dealt enttrely with the 
elements of mechanical consuiiaion; in other words we have been trying to 
find out the meaning of generally accepted principles of arrangement which are 
used to produce certain effects. These constructional details are employed by 
all workers in the creative field whether they be using a mechanical recording 
instrument such as a camera or rdyuig;, like the artist docs, on his own ability 
to create images by hand. The main difference between the artist and the 
photographer is that the former selects that which he ss-ants to record and 
gradually builds his picture to a final stage piece by piece, whilst the photo¬ 
grapher has to select a portion of that which is in front of him and, by applying 
the rules of arrangement which have been discussed, he endeavours to present 
his picture in the most satisfactory manner. 

It must never be forgotten that suggested methods of arrangement in them¬ 
selves will not make a satisfactory picture. The all imponant thing to remember 
is the purpose for which the photograph is to be taken. It may be that a photo¬ 
grapher is called upon ro produce a photograph inside a works and here he 
may have to show' to advantage certain pieces of machinery. He can apply his 
know'ledge of composition and exercise control by placing his camera in such a 
position as to show the important condinons of light and shade at the appropriate 
time of the day, thereby presenting his finished photograph under the most 
effective conditions. 

Likewise when a photograph has to be taken of an architectural subject the 
position of the camera, once more, is important. Movement to the left or right 
of a given position will often show* certain features of the buildings to a greater 
advantage and avoid uninicrcsiing elements such as lamp standards or telegraph 
poles. 


(ootro/ Iff rJv Xfui/Jo 

In the studio onc*s power over arrangemetii is greatly increased. Here we arc 
working more to the conditions of the cr^dve artists in the sense that our 
lighting and what W'e do with the model is entirely under our control. We may 
place the head of the sitter In a high position on the focusing screen, we may 
suggest turning the head from left to right, we can command the sincr to place 
hands or arms in any given position. We have control over the background and 
the strength of tone which can be employed. Likewise, in a still life arrangement 
under studio condinons the uttimate effect is largely governed by our knowledge 
of placing things and making the very best use of cast shadowii. 
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Ii cannot be too sttotigly cmpba$i»ed tbat the mmt »atisfactoTy results arc 
obtained by coo temptation, in the fust instance^ before actual exposure is made. 
Wliilsi great improvements can be effected by selecting a portion of the negatit'e, 
or m ill Tiling a given print to different dimensions, it will be readily seen that 
the amount of control by these means is siricdy limited. Principles of composition 
cao only help us to our work if we use them to assist us to tell the story. The 
purpose for which we take a photograph is the most important factor and should 
be foremost in our mind always. The type of camera tve use, the exposure we 
give, the lighting technique wc employ, the type of prioi we produce, are all 
subsidiaries in a manipulative process to convey a given message. 

Summary of Gentral 

A full knowledge of composition can only be obtained by constant study over a 
long period of works produced in other spheres. Every opportunity should be 
taken to visit exhibitions of paintings and drawings of all kinds and also collections 
of phoic^paphs produced by acknowledged spedalisis. The lUusrraiions to be 
found in joumal;^ and magazines will help u.s to ex tend our knowledge of the 
principles of arrangement. By constantly comparing the work we produce with 
that of other people we shall, to some extent, discover our own W'eaknesses and 
obsers'e the facts w'hich will help us to rectify early mistakes. The secret of 
pictorial arrangement is to be found in the critical analysts of one's own work, 
and this is best done by analysing every photograph wc cake under the headings 
already indicated. For jn$cance: 

Is the picture shape suitable for the subicci matter. 

Has the principle object been placed In the most important position in 
the picture frame. 

Do the various areas of light and shade form a satisfactory design. 

N.Has anyrhing been included which t$ not pan of the subject matter. 

By tfl^king ourselves these questions every litne we take a photograph we 
shall find wc are able to observe more readily the unimportant elements which 
are so often distracting, and thus disturb the completeness of the ultimate result. 

The Effects of Light 

One cannot leave the consideration of control through an understand! tig of the 
mechanics of image presentation wlthoui directing attention to the necessity of 
comprehending effects of light. Light is not capable of going round comers and 
if ii strikes a solid objeex it is bound to cast a shadow. Shadows provide useful 
masses for space filling and the proper distribution of light and dark is the 
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kernel of the problem of pictorial representation. I would strongly advise anyone 
who js iust beginning to take an interest in these matters to conccmiaie on 
outdoor subjects for it will be found that variations of effect produced by nature 
are uemeodous. The same subject will present an endiely different aspect at 
varying times of the day and at difieicni periods of the year, and certain conditions 
may never present themselves again. Perhaps this is the reason why pictorial 
photography is so lascinadng because nature cotiiinually presents diEferent 
problems and die most inietcsiine of these usually occur when one least expects 
them. 

Having found what one considers to be a suitable subject it is a good plan 
in the early stages to pay many visits to the area and spend time in noting the 
changes of lighting and atmosphere and a record should be made of any effect 
tbat is considered worth-while. These pictures provide a very fine basis for 
study and the technical experience gained in making them is well worth-while. 
By this process of gradual contemplation it will be found that practice along 
creative lines is more sure. 

Many picture makers produce on rare occasions good things by chance and 
they do not comprehend why the conditions were so, much less do they acquire 
the ability to produce a like effect on different occasions. If some dme is given 
to this methodical procedure it will be found that one ts more prepared to 
commendabty manipulate light in the studio or home. For instance, it is much 
easier with this knowledge to comprehend the range of values between high¬ 
light and deep shadow in tcUitionship to the responsive scale of the negative 
material. 

The Poifthe — Print Qmiity 

I mentioned earlier the danger of a reaction of monotony where a collection of 
photographic w'orks arc gathered together for display. This is due in no small 
measure to the presentation of prints by a iimited number of processes, How 
often do we find in current international exhibitions that most of the images 
arc presented either by the bromide or chloro-hromide processes. It cannot be 
denied that these two printing mediums offer considerable scope, but there is 
a tendency to forget that one of the virtues in pkiorial presentation is the 
association of the original theme with an appropriate printing medium. It is 
possible by the correct choice of the grade of paper to manipulate the conirasi 
of tonal values and a further oppormnity presents itself when we consider the 
colour of the base and the type of surface. 

1 need hardly remind you that warm tone images on cream bases are misst 
appropriate for any effect where sunny and lively results are required. In 
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addition, many loning processes can be employed to convey an appropriate 
feeling of coldness. There are majiy occasions where detail has lo he subducij 
and broad cffcas ate required^ A mechanical means of achieving tbi% result is 
by the introduction of difiutiori during the posiiive printing stage. Whilst it is 
possible to ^oflen unwanted detail U must not be forgotten th^^t a grav^ danger 
exists in the general flattcniiig of relevani tone values if this difhision is introduced 
by any ocher means than optical ones. 

In my view it is s pity that greater use Ls not made of the controlled printiug 
processes such as gum bi^chromate Brotnoil md BrontDil transfer. 1 should be 
the last person to say that control should be introduced to such a degree as to 
destroy the inherent photographic image quality but 1 cannot understand why 
the processes mentioned should not be favoured on the basis of being non- 
phoK^aphic whilst many of their critics produce piaures which are a combi ua^ 
don of several negatives. If we accept the theory that picioriaJ esepression h far 
more important than the considerations of mechanical procedure it must surely 
follow that all methods of control, providing they arc harmoniously harnessed 
to a pidorial idea, arc legitimate. It is far preferable in my view to utilise a 
control process to convey what one desires than to pound the surface of a 
bromide print with pigment or graphite the results of which arc too often evideriE 
to the oh^rt'cr. To Bum up 1 would say ttat all methods of conirol arc accept¬ 
able providing they do not conflict m^h photographic values, and their application 
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is noi evidenced. If this should be so the purpose of manipubth^t action is 
wasted. 

The main factor which we have to realize is that [he positive print represents 
photography^ this is the evidence which we submit for the considemtiou of the 
general obstnp’er. It is most impo]tan[ that we should realise that technical 
perfection and effective presentation are primar)' factors for success. It would 
be wrong to assume that careful mounting and appropriate titling arc suStdtnt 
elements in themselves to produce first-class results. It is also right to note 




that many examples of picioiial photography ar« nuDcd by carelessness in fuial 
prescJitation. 

The Preseatatioif uj the Pfint 

Xl'hen making conthbuitons to an E^chibitjon the ^'ork will stand or fall by the 
impression that it immediately creates on the selectors, The several factors which 
control this first impression are as follows — 

3 does the picture leU an effective story or has too much been included ; 

b is the print of good quality and the size and proportion appropriate to 
the subject matter displayed; 

e has the print been tastefully mounted on to a support that is in keeping 
with the tonal scheme of the piaurej 

d has the title been w'isely chosen (if indeed a ti tle be necessary) and if so 
has it been well executed. 

1 have already mentioned that photography is largely a matter of selected 
small portions from a greater whole. Our eye moves quickly from point to ptrini 
as we observe any given scene. The camera records mechanically everrthuig 
that is placed within its angle of view and it may not always be possible to 
approach the subjeci at such close range as one would desire, it is a very good 
plan to make prints for consideration from possible negatives to dimensions not 
less than half plate. If these prints are studied and prdiminary masking is 
decided upon by the use of two *L' shaped pieces of card forming a variable 
framework one can arrive at the most satisfactory proportion pnor to the actual 
making of the cnlargcmcm. The importance of this preliminary survey is not 
generally realised but in view of my previous comments with regard to the 
effect of the hnal format of the print to relationship to the subject matter its 
importance will be appreciated. 

In the early days of photography ii may be remembered that the worker had 
complete freedom to mount his pienrres on any substance which he thought 
desirable even to the extern of framing the hual unit, and many people believe 
at the present time this is a desirable freedom. It must be appreciated that the 
purpose of rbc mount is to isolate a picture from that which surrounds it, thereby 
enabling the onlooker to devote the whole of his attention to the expression of 
an idea in an insiiitig manner. My experience has taught me that this is the 
true purpose of supporting the print, for it is readily apparent when one enters 
an exhibition of several hundred photographs that one or two arc bound to stand 
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oul from the rest. If we analyse the reason for this predominance it will be found 
in most eases that the mount has nothing lo do with it. 

If it be true that the mount shalJ be subservient it is obvious that there must 
be no discord between the lonai range of the prim and the mount. A surface 
plain ill texture and quiet in tone is, therefore, a sound recommendation. 
Where the print is of a high key or where large areas of light tone bleed dose to 
the edge of the mount it is often an advantage to surround the prim with a line 
of cither pencil or water colour. This is simply done to enclose the subject 
matter within a chosen shape and thereby creatiEg a feeling of greater unity. 

One general principle should be observed at all timet that of never having 
the same amount of border on all four sides of the print. In spite ot the rules 
and regulations sent out by exhibition organizers there is nothing to prevent an 
exhibitor from presenting his wort on any colour of mount he desires providing 
it supports his picture, li the tonal quality of the print be so strong that it looks 
more effective on a mount which is not w'hite or cream the board of selectors 
will be the first to compliment him on bis creative initiative- It is very debatable 
whether a title is necessary for every pictorial work. It hoi become a tradition 
that some introductory sentences be added to a picture to convey location or 
amplify a theme, in broad principle this is sound but there are many Dccasious 
W'hen the picture itself is sufficiently illustrative to require no obvious 
introduction. 

Such titles as 'A Portrait* and 'A View of Southend Pier' are obvious 
txampks of w'hat not lo do. In the main any print which suggests a mood or 
humorous theme is much more cfTeaive if it ha.s an appropriate caption to 
indicaic at once the csscnual purpose of its presentation. Many exhibitors make 
a profound error in applying these titles in a crude manner. They should be 
short and the lettering in good taste, and like the mounts they should be sub¬ 
servient to the print itself. The same remarks apply to the personal signature. 
It can be argued that the worker's signature iv unnecessary and with this 1 do 
agree up to a point. Distinguished work is easily recognisable and any 
eixpenenccd worker can pfompily indicate the producer of a given priiu by 
virtue of its style of presentation. 

Crtative AhUity 

jMuch ihai we have dUcussed so far concents ihe mechanics of control and 
picToriEt arrangement. With this knowledge the pictoriahst should be enabled 
to continue his search for piautw with a quiet confidence and by and by he 
will reach the stage when the true secret of pioorialism vriU become apparcni. 
This secret is more than an expression of procedure which can be defined in 
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recommended rules and formula. Ii is an aitimdc of mind towardsi things 
beautiful and a desire by the individual to express la some medium or other. 
For cotivenienee we have selected photography a* a carrier for our ideas and if 
we will accept this fact and now concentrate on the creaiioo and execution of 
ideas vis our medium we shall indeed be travelling along the proper path to 
pictorial accomplishment, In. the early days of piaorial photography there has 
been great debate on the question as to whether this particular medium can be 
classed as truly creative. It has never been easy to convince the non-photographic 
mind that great works can be produced by the camera. This hs largely due to 
the large amount of picrures of a documentary type which are produced Utith 
no pretensions to orderly amingement and almost a complete absence of 
creative motive, 

1 think it must be admitted that photography has its limits a> a medium for 
expression because in gcnersl it is practised in the field of monochrome and 
the amount of mantpulaiion in connection with image control is restricted. 
The realization of this fact generally acts as an incentive to the keen pictoriahst 
and bis constant endeavour is to make the fullest use of his process in order to 
portray his coneepnon. Creative ability is nothing more than the power to 
comprehend and meditate upon something which has aroused within us an 
emotional reaction, and then to place it on record via a suitable medium^ for 
the pleasure of others- 

Whilst making the statement that photography is generally practised in 
monochromatic values* 1 do not wish it to be thought that I am unaware of the 
problems conncacd with photography in colour. From the earliest times this 
goal has been in the minds of many who contempletc the photographic mE dium 
from the scientific aspect, and iti recent years great strides have been made in 
this connection. V!'e have become accustomed to being able to produce, with 
relative easct transpaitncies in colour, and in another section of this book 
reference h made in some detail to the eihtiog positive colour processes. 
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Control in Portraiture 


By John Eritm, fiup, mps 


P ORTRAITURS js geoeiaJIv accepted as one of the most difficult bnuiches of 
phoiograpbic work. The reasoo is not that technicaJ standards are more 
exacting than in other fields - as a generalization, the very opposite mav 
be said to be the case —but rather that the photographer is faced with complex 
psychological considerations which do not affiect other workers to the same extent. 
Because the portrait photographer is concerned with the representation of 
human beings, bis work is fudged, not so much upon the accuracy with which 
his subjects arc reproduced, as by what we call ‘likeness’. J have already dealt 
at some length with the influence of ihc 'human clement’ in my book on portrait^ 
urc (Eritk en /Vjrrroftunr, published by Founiain Press). Whilst it is beyond the 
scope of the present artfdc to devote equal attention to this aspea, a brief 
outline is desirable in order that the reader may visualize the term 'contror in a 
wider sense than the Itandling of apparatus and materials, 1 propose, therefore, 
to summarize certain relevant passages before passing on to purely practical 
matters* 

(i) What wc call ‘likeness’ in human beings is not based on a matter of foa, 
but depends upon a mental impression inJlucnccd by many iodirect, and 
often illogical, factors. Ifor ihis rcssoii, no two people are likely to form exactly 
tbc same impression of a third party. Each unconsciously tends to select certain 
features of the face, certain expressions and gestures, which seem to him most 
characteristic, and in this way forms an entirely personal 'mental picture’ of the 
individual in question. The variation in the impression one person may make 
on another is governed by such mat ter? as age, character and personality. Abo 


by ihe degree of miitnacy m the reldiionship, and by the prcseace of sympathy» 
indifference or aniipsrhy benveen the parties. For msiancc, if wc ore in love with 
someone, we shall be lilcdy to think hrsi of bi$^ most attractive features, both 
ptmically and mentally. But if we dislike him intensely, we shall almost certainly 
base our impression upon the treiy opposite characteristics. If the divergent 
‘mental pictures’ could be compared, the two versions would probably be so 
different diai they w'ould be unrecognizable as the same person. Both would 
appear equally false to a third party who remained free from emotional 
bias ! 

(ii) People are seldom good judges of ihdr own likeness. For one tiring, most 
of us base our opinion upon what we see in the tnirror, in which the image 

is reversed. But apart from this, human nature being what it is, we invahabiy 
bopc that we are a little better-looking than is actually the case. Sometimes this 
‘wishful thinking’ reaches asionkhing proporhons. 

(iii) The faculty of self-deception in the way just described extends to those who 
live in close association, who frcquentlY fail to notice changes in each other 

which have taken place gradually, although the alteration is at once noticeable 
to a friend who has not seen them for some time. 

(iv> The question of ‘likeness’ in portraiture is largely dependent upon the 
expression of the features. A portrait may be completely satisfaaory in ah 
other respects, but it will fail if the sitter is ill-at-casc when the exposure is made. 
Any feeling of self-consaousness will be reflected in the expression, and the 
result will probably be unacceptable on this account. 

(v) When working in monochrome, the loss of characteristic colour features, 
w'hich form an important part of our 'mental picttiTc' of certain individuals, 
may cause an otherwise satisfactory portrait to be regarded as a poor likeness. 
I’his is particularly likely to be the case when the sitter's charm depends largely 
upon attractive colouring. 

(vl)The use of colour photography docs not provide a complete solution to the 
problem mentioned in (v), as apart from the fact that scientifically accurate 
reproduction of colour is seldom achieved in modem ^btractive processes, 
OincE again the min d intcrprcis and deception enters in. Pei>p1e frequently ''sec’ 
colour, not as it is in the present, nor even as the eyes see it, but sometimes as 
it was in the past, or as they would like it to be- In consequence a portrait may 
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on occasion bo rojcctcd on the grounds that the colour is ‘unnatuiari when, in 
fact, it h actuaily correctly reproduced. 

It will be understood from the brief iummary just given that the portrait 
photographer’s task is by no means easy and straightforward. Success depends 
to a greater estenl upon an understanding of human character, and a sympathetic 
approach to the sitter, than upon purdy technica) considerations. The portraitist 
is under the necessity of dealing simultaneously with two distinct problems. 
In all but the cheaper types of commercial portraiture, difficulties sssociaied 
with the 'human element' are sufficiently intimidating svithoui including the 
necessary additional preoccupation with technical matters 1 

The Portrait Photographer at tf ark iit the Studio 

The professional photographer Is, in most cases, cooftonicd with a complete 
stranger who is probably feeling nervous and self-conscious. During the vitally 
important minutes at the beginning of the sitting he mmt not only set his sitter 
at case, but also be able to sum up the good and bad points of bU subject 
'at a glance’ whilst chatting in a friendly way. He must manage this without 
arousing suspicion that he is doing so, as nothing is more embarrassing than to 
be aware that one is being starrd-ai and one’s appearance critically examined 
by a new acijuaintance, The photographer must try to form an opinion 
based upon the general appearance, bearing and conversation of each sitter as 
to how much of the truth is likely to be acceptable in the portraitv then im¬ 
mediately reach a decision as to the way he will arrange lighting and camera- 
angle to gwe appropriate emphasis to the subject’s most pleasing and character¬ 
istic features, in order that he may create confidence by acting with speed and 
assurance at the outset. 

During the course of the sitting, the photographer roust maintain the 
impression that he is mteiestcd and charmed with the personality before his 
camera, and is finding liim easy to photograph, even though the exact opposite 
may actually be the cast! Whibt he is apparently giving his full attention to 
the sitter as a human Ivimf, be must before each exposure: <3) observe the effect, 
and often adjust the position of one or more lights, in order to obtain exactly the 
result he wams. if It must be remembered that any appreciable alteration in the 
sitter’s position will affixt the way in which the light falls upon the face. Unless 
the phorographer is careful and observant, this may result in a shift of emphasis 
from good features to bad!); (bl alter the height and angle of the camera to ensure 
the most pleasing viewpoint 3 (c) be on the alert for any natural pose, expression 
or gestrire which may help the characiertaation; {d) note any disarrangement of 
dress, hair or jewelry which needs correction; (e) focus the lens and change dark- 
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slides quickly and unobtrusively so that he is ready lo make the next exposure at 
the momeni when the expression U most naEUral and pleasing;. 

Stwtio C'^mtrwi ant! Stjiatire Sizes 

The use of comparatively large negatives is still essential in the majority of cases 
when photographing adults in the studiOs on account of the difficulty of 
retouching ttegads'^es of small siae. Generally speaking, ^-pl. is accepted as being 
the smallest practical sijx for head-and-shoulder portraits, if work of consistently 
good quality is to be maintained with the mmimum of trouble. During the war» 
many photographers in this ccmniiY were forced by (be shortage of material'^ to 
use much smaller ncgaiivea. In my owm case, both head-and-sboulder and 
three-quarter-length pottiaiis were taken on half a quancr-ptaie during part of 
this period. The results achieved were of perfectly adequate technical quality, 
even when judged by criiJcal standards. The use of my system of retouching— 
which will be described later - made it possible to retouch these small negatives 
satisfactorily, and without excessive hand-work to prints. In such eases, much 
depends upon the quality of the negatives and the skill in handling the lighting 
in the studio. There is likely to be trouble if the photographer has insuffidenf 
ma,stcry in berth respects, Needless to say, the same care in processing, auLl 
similar methods, should be employed as with jy mm. negatives, E.xp«iicnce in 
working with these .imall sires for photographs of adults did not alter my opinion 
that a larger negative is preferable, I reV'ened to former practice as soon cs the 
supply position permitted. 

Unfortunately, no new siudio camera has bttn placed on the market for 
many years. Most photographers arc forced to make do with the old and 
cumbersome cameras designed for use w'iih the larger negatives necessary when 
alt prmts were made by contact. These cameras are inefBcieni when employed 
for present-day mcihodst and a new and improved design is badly needed. 
In an aiiciiipf to rectify this situation, in 1943 ^ drew up a specification for a 
new camera. Although this met with general approval, there sccim little likeli¬ 
hood that it can be produced for r.omc considerable time, due to manufacturing 
difficulties in this country. 

W'heti photographing children, one*s retouching problems arc miiumizcd 
because the child's face is smoother and udined, and skirt blemishes arc rare. 
For this reason, the majority of photographers now-adays employ a miniature 
camera or reflex taking 6 ■ 6 cm, negatives, and in many casca conceal ihc 
utiiicra in a doll’s house’. (1 designed one tnvsclf some vears ago which proved 
worth Its weight in film, and this item of equipment was described and illuMiatcd 
in my book on portraiture). There is some division of opinion as to whether it 
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is better to employ an assistani to handle the camera the photographer 
making the actual exposures by means of a long shutier-rdease — so that he 
m&y devote his whole attention to amusing the child] or to do both jobs. 
Although It is more strenuous aod exhausting, I have always pret'erred to adopt 
the latter course. It is hardly necessary to add that success in photographing 
children depends mainly upon an instinctive liking and understanding of these 
delightful (and somctinies' exasperating!) subjects, and the ability to amuse 
ihctn at alt ages. 

Lif’hting .Irrojtijcrmt'nr /or StaJio P*>rtraits of 

liver since the early day’s of phetographic pottraiture, one of the chief difficulties 
has been the control of the light, likeness is aifccied by many factors which come 
under thjs heading: the use of direct, dilfuscd or rejected light; the angle at which 
light falls upon the face; the range of tones reproduced m the subject; the depth 
and shape of the shadows; and so on. 

In portraiture by artihdal light the following factors may be added: die ly^ie 
of illumination used; the colour of the light; the position and strength of various 
lamps; the design of the teflectnr used behind the light-source, etc. 

The light in most general use today U the half-watt. But the apparent sim¬ 
plicity of the modern studio lighting system based upon this form of illurnination 
is in itself a pitfall. It is not always rcalhted that the balance and unification of 
the various lights is of supretne importance if the best results are to be obtained. 

The most popular arrangicmcnt consists of a large trough-shaped rcHector, 
usually conTaioing four cupped lamps, which is suspended from the ceiling at 
some distance from, and immediately facing, the sitter. The main purpose of 
this unit is to provide an even flood of reflected light to ensure adequate shadow- 
dctaiJ 111 the negative at rhe basic exposure required for the film in general use. 
I'he modelling is then bvtilt up by the addition of a more powerful directional 
light used cli>scr to the sitter — tfm ts&rkittgfnim tt) ttightighn. The latter 

light (usually called the ‘main-light’j is cither mounted on a-stand which cun be 
raised or lowered, and mos'cd in a radius round the sitter, or else is attached to a 
boom or eounier-poiscd arm fixed to the ceiling. 

This system enables the photographer to obtain and repeat certain lighting 
clTccts at u'tll, and to produce negatives of consistently good technical quality. 
But even so, it has serious faults, not the least being bek of dexibiLitV' resulting 
in much stereotyped work. Unless the worker is carcfiih it is alt too easy to lost 
'lighting balance’ by allowing the secondary rtflecied light to compete with the 
main- lighi, and thus to produce a general flanemng, with loss of modelling and 
projection. When conscious of this shoncomiug m his work, the inexperienced 
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photographer U often icmptcd to 'brighten things up' by the use of back-lighting 
with spot-lights instead of recUI^'ing the real fault* He may thus fai! to realize 
that the apparent improvciRcni is superficial. The loss of modelling remains, and 
probably accounts for the unsaiisficton’ nature of the ‘likenc&s* in the portraits, 
of which bis clients complain. 

In Erith on Porfraiture, ! have described and Ulustratcd my own sj-stem of 
half-wan lighting, designed to give greater heidbility and control. This systeni is 
based upon a principle ndiich 1 have always regarded ts more sound than the 
arrangentem previously described, in the alternative arrangement, the photo¬ 
grapher starts with the main directional light as a basis. He then adds the appro¬ 
priate amount of reflected Ughi to the shadows in order to obtain the required 
amount of detail in these areasj and also to secure a 'balanced' lighting. This 
method of working has the advantage in enabling the photographer to see clearly 
at the outset the position of the main masses of tone f just as the artist commences 
bia drawing of ihe head by blocking out the shape of the spaces occupied by the 
masses). He is thus able to place his main emphasis with certainty, afterwards 
building up ihe appropnate amount of shadow detail in relation to the tonal range 
required. 

'fhe system has the advantage of simplicity, being based upon three principal 
umis only. 

The first unit consists of a main-light attached to a counter-poised arm fined 
to the ccibng. This arm has a wide range of movement, and is fitted with springs 
of the correct tension to counter-baliincc the weight of the lamp and reflector. 
They will remain in any desired position, and the height and angle of the light 
can be adjusted at a touch. The light is used direct, but in most cases diffused. 

The second unii present a depanurc from general practice. It censisis of a 
secondary main-hght introduced to give added Hcxibility and control. This light 
is also used direct, and in most cases diffused, and is moved with main-light 
Ko. 1 in a radius round the siitcr, io that the light from both lamps reaches the 
snarer from opproiimately the same dirariiOH, althaiigk not necesianh from ihe 
Sana height. The area of the rcffcctor is slightly less than that of main-Jight No. t, 
and the brightness of main-light No. z is controlled by means of a dimming 
resistance. The lamphuuse is attached to a counter-poised arm mounted on a 
movable stand. 

The third unit consists of a narrow, trough-shaped vertical rcffcctor, also 
attached to a counter-poised arm mounted on a movable stand. The reflector 
contains a single capped half-watt lamp, the strength of the light being controlled 
by means of a dimmer. This lamp is used to control the depth of the shadows, 
(/f should (iir noted that this tytum h designed for portraiti iti mofiachrome and 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING SYSTEM FOR PORTRAITS IN MONOCHROME 
OF THE ADULT SITTER (DESIGNED BV THE AUTHOR) 
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mt in colmtTy an tkt use oj dmmers in the tw« described toctdd, of a>urie^ affect the 
rendering of cahur due to altemiom in cohuT-tempfraiure). 

Accessory lights, such as spotlights, a separate light for the hair and one or 
inorc lamps to control bacltground tone, are also necessary to make the system 
fully ctfccrivc, 35 svith the alternative system previously described. But even with 
the three basic lights onlVt a surprisingly Wiide variety of effcas may be obtained 
with accuracy and repeated at will. 

Cmtroi t>f Tomf Scale in the ti'itjn: 

One of the chief advantages of the weli-designed artificial lighting system is that 
the photographer can control not only the quality and amount of tight in regular 
use, but also the contrast and scale of tones in the Ughcing, according to the 
strength and quality of the various lights and their position in relation to each 
other and to the sitter. As an example, if we place a single undiffused spotlight 
above and to one side of the head of the sitter to give a ‘45 degree* lighting, the 
illuminated parts of the face will be e.'ttremdy brightly lie. There will be a sharp 
transition from these areas to the hard-edged shadows, which will be almost 
empty of Ughi, If vve now substitute a diffused fiood-Ught for the spotlight, the 
cdgci of the shadows will become softer and the modcHiijg of the half-tones w-ill 
show more gradation. Eui the shadows will still be very deep and lacking in 
detail. The addidoii of a greater proportion of frontal light from the same direc¬ 
tion as the principal mainTight (In rny own sj'sEcm, provided by mam-light Ko, 2 ) 
will improve the rendering of the lialf-tones, but will still leave the shadow's on 
the far side of the head with insutfident fight. The scale can be still further 
shortened by the use of reflected light directed to this area. By increasing the 
volume or intensity' of the frontal light andVor by moving these lights nearer to 
the sitter and/or moving the principal main-light farther away, the scale W'ill be 
still further shortened, until a position is reached when the shadows are only a 
shade darker than the half-tones, but without loss of modelling. (When used with 
a siner wearing white or light-coloured doibcs against a while background, this 
arrangement wilt give a true high-key ILghiing). If this increase of light to the 
shad.ow's is carried to excess, a tiiage will finally be reached when the various sets 
of fights cancel each other out. There wifi be no distinction between the planes 
of the face, everything merging into a general flatness, as pa'viously mcmieiKd. 
(A similar effect is even mote frequently due to the misuse of panchromatic 
material, and/or to over—exposure due to too much lighi. fare should be takeii 
to diagnose the cause correctly when this lauU is present]. 

In order to obtain pnnts of good technical quality, it is necessary to relate the 
opacitv of the negatives to ihe tones present m the subject in such a w'ay that a 
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similar ratio wiU be reproducol in the print. It is obvious that contrast can be con¬ 
trolled both in the arrangement of the Lights in the studio and ai^o in the develop- 
mcm of the negative. If the subject presenrs a long range of itmcs, and develop 
ment is unduly prolonged, the range of the negative is likely to exceed the capaciiy 
of the printing paper. The correct procedure in such a case would be to condense 
the scale of tones by curtailing development of the negative and/or using a print¬ 
ing paper of soft grade, in order to obtain satisfactory prints showing good 
modelling with detail in both highlights and shadows. Where the range of the 
lighting is short, obviously increased development and.'or the use of printing 
paper of vigorous or contrasty' grade is indicated, in order to locrease the separa¬ 
tion of the tones in the negative. 

When considering this question, it will be evident that where portraits with 
a fairly stereotyped lighting are acceptable, the photographer can arrange the 
balance of his lighting once and for all. By using always the same amount of light, 
and keepiOg the various units at the same distance from the sitrer, and in the same 
relationship to each other, he can standardiae not only exposure, but also the 
contrast of the lighting and the degree of development of the negatives, in order 
to fit one grade of printing paper. In this way a reasonably high level of technical 
quality can be maintained; provided, of course^ that the various stages of the 
processing are properly carried out. 

Where the aim is to do creative poriraiturE* how-ever, the photographer is 
advised to achieve the desired effect by building up the lighting acHDOrding to his 
instinct and 'feeling' through observation of the subject, at the same time making 
allowance in his mind for the way in which his vistia! impression will be modified 
by the photographic process. In such cases, it w'lll be evident thar there will be 
considerable variation in the scale of tones of the Ughiing. Judgment is needed 
in order to compensate for such variations in a way which will ensure consistently 
good quality in the finished prints. 

Where this applies, it is only possible to arrive by experiment at an arrongc- 
ment of the various units of the lighting to give a suitable mitrage brightness 
range. The photographer (in most ca.scs in co-opcration with his darkroom sialf) 
must then rely upon [udgnicnt based upon experience to compensate for any 
departures from the average brightness range, or the value of the light falling upon 
the sitter, due to alteration in the position, number, quality or intensity of the 
various uniis normally employed in the lighung, which may call for variations 
in exposure, development of the negatives, or the use on occasion of a printing 
papcTN of different gtadmi of contrast. The results achieved in the final prints 
will depend upon the skill and team-work of alt concerned. 
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Uimtaitoiu iff Diat^ranu far Pifrirait Suhfacii 

In receni yeans the majoriiy of phoingraphic text-books have included diagrattis 
to provide a ^key" to the lighting arrangement employal in the subiccts illustrated. 
The practice is extremely popnJar, and has much to recommend it^ bur I venture 
to offer a word of caution to the less-experienced, who are apt to over-cstimace 
the practical value of the information given in this wav- 

Thc diagrams are of necessity' simplified^ usually small in size^ and not drawn 
strictly to scale. The po^iitton of the various lamps as sho^^m can therefore only 
be regarded as d very rough approximation. This is not of serious consequence 
when the accompanying illustrations are of objects of fairly simple shape^ such 
as a suitcai^e, wireless set, or even a plasict cast of a human head in which the 
contours have been aruficially flattened out inio a scries of clearly-deflned planes. 
But when lAe subject is ckciracteri^d by subtle and irregular shapes and centaurs — 
as mtfi the head of a Hving ptTff^n tfery small alteratiam in the height^ angle and 
position of she main umts^, and paritCfdarty of the directional light (a^ atso^ the use of 
lamps of different tcattage^ re/lectars of different design or diffusers of different 
i7itf^eria/) can cause an appreciable alterafian in the rendering, and may shift she 
emphasis from one feature to another. 

Even if it were possible for the student to photograph riie jaw rii'r^rr shown in 
the ill us 1 ration of a portrait subjects ^d to work in the studio in which the 
original photograph was taken^ he could only hope w duplicate the lighting by 
placing the tamps sometvhere near the positions shown in the diagram^ and then 
moving them about Individually,and adjustiBg height and angle,w'hdst comparing 
the cfFca w^th the origiital photograph, until the desired rcsuli had been achieved. 

Assuming ibat an accurately-scaled diagram is produced, shownirtg the exact 
position I hcighr, angle, wattage, type of reflector and diffuser^ size of studio* ctc.^ 
it will not only be diificuh to interpret, but even more serious, rr WIU. STILL OnlV 
APPLY TO Tlt£ ACTUAL SITTER SHOWN IN THE OKlOlNAL PHOTOOKAPH, If the 
idcnacal arrangement is used for any other sitter (or in the case of the pla&rer 
ca&E, with ii#fv human subject) the Lighting effect will not be the same, because the 
alteration in shape and proportion of the main features and general contours w iU 
‘take" the light io a different way. 

The experienced w'orker can tell the approximate position and number of 
lights employed by examining the portrait and noting die position of the high- 
lights, the ^hape and dircaimi of shadows and the nature of the modelling. The 
main jusdficauon for the use of lighting diiigrams is that they help the beginner 
to visualize the general 's^rI-up^ But it should be dearly understood that they 
cannot provide a !>hurt cut to the judgment which can only be acquired through 
lung practice and experience. 
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tJg/ittit]* Jrmniirmcm /or Stadh PortrtMr:^ afChifdrvm 

For ph<)tographs of childrenj the chief tec|tiircineii[ h a wdFbaknced lighting 
system which will allow iht child to move over a limited area without faUiog-off 
of the light or loss of modellmg* and of su&cicoLly high actinic value to permit 
cNTposutcs of not less than l/iyrb second, in order to be able to *catcb* dceiing 
expressions^ Lighting of a suitable t^-pc may he provided in various ways* The 
system first described in this anide is perfectly satisfactory for the children's 
studio. The use of fluoresocnt lighung in place of half-watt to provide an even 
UcmkI of fromal light is becoming increasingly popular^ and serv'es its purpose 
wdl, ^t the same time effecting a considerable saving in current consumption. 

Viewpoint atiJ Citmrra 

Com para tivdy few porttaii photographers make proper use of che valuable con- 
irul given by the chnicc of viewpoini and camera-angle. First of alit let us con¬ 
sider the influence of the focal length of ihc lens employed. 

It is important to remember that sausfaciory ‘draw ing' is not dependent upon 
the focal length of the lens, but upon the position of the camera in relation to the 
subject. If a series of phoiographs of a sitter are taken from the same viewpoint^ 
using lenses of different focal-kngthSj the sizes of the images will be difterent. 
But if the same section is enlarged from itach, it will be found that the *draw^ng* 
U ideniical. As a rough guide? it can be said that there is likely to be distortion if 
the camera is nearci than five feet to the sitter when a hcad-and-shouldcr portrait 
is taken. Bearing this in nund* it is a simple matter to avoid any possibility of 
trouble in this respect. The focal length of ihc Jem should be chosen to give an 
image of the required size from the required viewpoin:. In deciding upon ihisj 
it should be borne in mind that it is a disadvoniage for the photogfapher to have 
to work at tCN> great a distance from the sitter. Therefore, too long a focablength 
in relation in the jiLze of negative should not be used* On the other hand^ ihcrc 
are occasions when it is an advantage intentionally to produce iUghi distortion 
by the use of a lens of a focaWength w^hich perrmts an image of the requited sUe 
to be obtained from slightly too close to the sitier. A cmisidefablc disproportion 
between ccruin feature?, may thus be minimized when chi% is considered advis¬ 
able for complimentary reasons; or where deliberate distortion ss needed for 
dramatic effect; or to elongate the full-length figure in order to obtain an impres¬ 
sion of added height — a subteriUge frequently employed by Fashion photo¬ 
graphers. 

Next* let us consider the influence of the height and angle of the camera m 
relation to the head of the *iitter In order to iUtistrate the first point dearly and 
simply^ wc will assume that we are photographing a two-foot square drawn upon 


a and that fixed m the centre is a trumgulai piece of wood, as in the first 
sketch, ir the camera is placed at a distance of about 5 ft. immediately in front 
of this, so that the lens is on a line with the triangular proicetioii. it will be seen 
as tUosiraied in Rgurc 3 ( 0 ). Now let os lower the camera two feet so that the 
lens is pointing upwards, and — assuming that the swing-beck is not used — 
the lines of the square will converge from the base, and the triangular projecuot] 
will be foreshortened, as in Figure 3(b). Finally, let us raise the camera so that 



(a) Ltx^l Viitspvtra. 




(c; High I’^iuxBpomt, 


it is the same distance above rhe square, with the lens poindug downwards, and 
the lines of the square will converge from the lop, and the triangular projection 
will be elongated, as Figure 2 (c). it should noi mke too much imagination to 
relate the square to the human head, and the projection to the nose, and the 
inference should be obvious, 

A low camera-position will give emphasis to the lower part of the head and will 
foreshoritn the nose. A high camcra-posjuon will give emphasis to the top pan 
of the head and wilt elongate the nose. (The use of too dose a viewpoint will 
exaggerate the eflFect). 

Now let us go a step further, and rake the question of the angle of the camcia 
in txiaiion to the head of the sitter. We will assume thai the person being photo¬ 
graphed has a wide, angular jaw. If the head is square to the camera, we shall see 
the full width of this unbecoming feature. But if the head is gradualIv turned 
away — or the camera moved to left or right — we shall sec the angle of the jaw 
on the far side gradually lessen until it disappears behind the line of the cheek. 
(If the tighiing is now arranged so that the matn-Hghts are w-cU to the side, or 
slighdy bebrnd the head, the prominctu angle of the jaw-bone nearest the camera 
will be in shadow. The depth of this shadow can be adjusted with the secondary' 
reflected light so that the shape of the feature is still clearly seen — this being 
necessary in order to preserve likeness — but is not given undue prominence). 
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By ihe careful choice of camera-angle^ a Viidc head can be made to look 
narTOWeit a large mouth simlkr, a erwked nose Sitraighter, and so on. Convcr$dy, 
a narrow bead can be made lo appear wider, and defeat !>»uch as a di^propor- 
tionaiely small mouih. large or promiding ears, or eyes sei too dose Together, can 
be minimized, ro meoiian only a few cjcamples. It is equally true, of course, that 
choice of the wrong angle can esaggeraie defeas, and thus prCKluce an uninicn- 
[lonal caricature of [he subiect^ 

It should now be dear that by combining aU three things - arrangement of 
lighting^ height and angle of camera in rektion to the oilier, according lo the 
shape of the heed and the proportionT> of the various features — ue have a very 
considerable measure of control over the hnal result,. The real skill comes in 
when deciding upon the correct relationship between each of these factors when 
dealing with the endless variations to be found in the human face. The procedure 
b by no means ahvays siraighttbrwardi as in many cases when emphasis he$ to 
be given to the required fcaturest others which the photographer wishes to sub¬ 
due will abo be emphasized. Where this applies a very accurate balance is needed 
between lighting, camera-angle and viewpoint in order ro achieve the desired 
result. Only constant practice and ofaserv^ation can bring success. Pan of the 
training should be lo start with conscious observ^ation in order to achieve the 
experience necessary' to form a ^ub-conscious reaction, by iruinJng the eye to 
‘see at a glance^ what is signjhcant^ 

In tny book on portraiture, the application of the foregoing points is described 
and illustrated step-by-sicp in 48 photographs each with a separate diagram 
showing noi only the general "set-up' of the lights^ but also the height and angle 
of the camera with sitters of different types- The linking of diagranns and 
illustrattans with the text provides a clear and conrincing dcmonsttationi and I 
can only regret that space precludes ihc inclusion of a similar scries of compara¬ 
tive photographs in this artidc. 

\4i-Home" i^arfr&itMre 

Not all professional portraits are taken in the studio. In recent years a growing 
number of photographers have spcctaitzed in photogruph-v taken in the homes of 
ihdr clients, bringing with them ponabk iighting equipment to supplement 
daylight indoors. The problem of lighting under such conditions places restric¬ 
tions upon the control which can be exercised in this way. For this reason, mo&t 
* At-home* phoiographers prefer to concentrate on portrairs of children, and to 
avoid the klose^up* as far as possible when photographing adults. 

In considering the equipment needed for *Ai*homc" workx portabilitv^ is 
obviously iinportant* Most workers use two or ihrcc lamps of the Ntrraphot or 




PhoEoflood typc^ mtiUTiEcd on folding stands. One bjnp is used fairly dose lo Uie 
sLEier [0 stipply the actual modeling, the second at a greater defiance to give 
general illuminatioii, and the third to give hacMighiing when appropnare, or 
to iliinrunaie the background independently. (If the ceiling h ihc second and 
ibkd lamps can somciimes be arranged to throw a beam upwards^ which is 
reflected back on to the sitter). This arrangemeTit would make it possible to 
photograph by aruficial light alone^ but in practice it is usually found iicces!?iary” 
to combine daylight with artificial light in order to show the sitter in the daylight 
setting of the home. In this case, care must be taken that the supplemenmry 
artifidal lighting is used to blend w'iih the daylight and not to cooflia with it. 
or the effect will appear unnatural. Small portable rdlcctors arc often useful. 
Some workers carry with them a small bwitdiboard fitted with a series-parallel 
switch^ a voltmeter to check mains-voltage^ and two or three 5-amp. plugs to 
which leads of the separate bmps can be attached^ connection to the mains 
being made by meam of a heav'y flex with interchangeable 5, 10 and 15-amp. 
plugs to fit the various types of light-socket likely to be found m different 
houses. 

In addition^ mmiy workers employ synchro-flash i>n occasion Very' pleasing 
effccis irtay soTnetimes be obtained by this meaixs» w hen used correctly. The m^n 
draw backs of synchro-fbsh are: (a) costi since onc^ two or more bulbs have to be 
used for each exposure; and (b) difficulty of accurate control of the lighting for 
the adult sitter^ since the exact effect of the lighting cannot be secfi before ihc 
exposure is made (although it is possible to gain an approximate impression of 
the general etlcct by prcviouiiily placing half-watt Utmps in the position from u biefa 
the will be made). Inhere remains the fact thm with mixed lighting the visual 
impression of the effect cannot be judged with certainty^ The balance of the two 
sources docs not remain com [anti and. moreover, the aaime \*alncs of daylight 
and artlBcial light diffcft that errors of judgment are much more likely ihan 
when working with one or the other alone. 

Rrt&uthin^ 

The retouching of negatives was first introduced as a means of correcting the 
falsities introduced by the use of plates which were largely colour-blind, causing 
the pmk flesh^tones to be recorded as an unpleasant grey motile covering the 
face and neck of the -jitter. As this motrle covered the whole of these areas^ it 
was necessary to cover die whole skin in the negative leproductton with an even 
texture of pencil-strokes, lanrr known as a \5tjppk' or *grain", Linfortunaielv, in 
the proees^b, it w as inevitable that all the subtle lights and gradalicim of Tone — 
which give character — were lost. Half-tones merged into shadows, so that the 
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&cc had something of the appearance of a tnaski. and lost alt appearance of 
‘fleshiness*. To add to the evil, ii bccamt the general practice to obliterate small 
lines and greatly to soften all shadows. This was done more or less mechanically 
to every negative. 

With the introductioo of the orthochroniatic emulsion, the false rendering of 
flesh-iones was largely overcome. Bui retouchers were used to the okl ‘stippling’' 
meibods, which continued to be the general practice. Early onihetaJ lighting 
sysicms w'cre to some degree responsible for thisi as the colour of the light 
reintroduced a false rendering of colour on the plate, although of a different 
character. 

The introduction of half-watt lighting, and finally the pomraii panchromatic 
film and plate designed spedally for use with this light, w'erc responsible for a 
minor revolution in portrait worfc. (Earlier panchromatic plates were entirely 
imsuiicd to this purpose, for reasons which need not be given here. In conse¬ 
quence, their introduction had little inliuence on portraiture). 

'fhe modem panchromatic film or plate— being «m.sitjvc to red gives a 
rendering of the fiesh-ttmes which is largely free from the exaggerated ‘blotchi- 
ness’ given by earher rjoti-colouir-sensitive plates, if used correctly. This being so, 
‘stippling’ is unnecessarj'. 

Aiorcover, in the old days practically all negatives were printed by contact, 
whereas nowadays 90 per cent, of portrait negatives are printed by projection 
from relatively small negatives. Thts miiaat (iiaz ^ery pmctlsirokd aj tht retouching 
ii enlarged also. W'here Stippling* is used, the falsity of the tones and the unnatural 
smooihing-out of the modcllmg becomes more evident with every degree of 
enlargement. This fact alone should condemn the old method once and for all, 
as the results are false at a glance. 

Although it M’ould be pleasant to be able to do without retouching, it remains 
a necessity with the majority of portraits of adult sitters, for the following mam 
rca-wna: (i) The smctly accurate factual record is seldom acceptable (a) because 
of psychological factors such as have already been mentiunedi and (b) due to the 
presence of small flaws and irregularities of pigmentation and skin-tcxiure in the 
complexion of the majority of subjeasjor (in the case of womenj to the occasional 
need to modify faulty make-up when present. In this connection, it is of inicrest 
to note that m real life the mind frequcnrJy Fails to take note of snmli defects 
of this kind. It is, therefore, perfectly legitimate to correct them m the photo¬ 
graph without regarding such treatment as ‘flattery’, as the result will appear 
more 'natural' than when they are shown, (z) The need to correci slight faults 
such as are likely to occur at rimes even in the work of experienced photographers, 
due to the many complex problems to be considered. To give an example: 
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VThoi photogTaphing a nen'otis aod restless sitter^ it may be necessary to ignore 
such items as stray pieces of hair, ora wnnklcd sleeve, in order that the photo¬ 
grapher may concentrate upon obtaining natural expression- In such cases, it is 
usually inadvisable to draw the attention of the sitter lo such matters, and to 
hold up proceedings whilst adjustment is made. The necessary correcuons can 
best be effected by the retoucher in due course. 

I have been privileged to sit upon the Qualiheations Board of the Institute of 
British Fhotographers since the introduction of the Degrees of Fellowship and 
/Vssociaieship, and dunng this time have had the opportunity to esaniine the 
work of hundreds of portrait photographers. One of the most common and serious 
faults in the work submitted has been the faulty retouching of the negative. In 
great numbers of cases the modelling has been falsified, and the character and 
likeness of the sitter partly or completely lost, through excessive and ill-judged 
use of the retouching pencil and/or knife. 

There arc, I thmk, two main reasons for this stare of affairs. First, the complete 
lack of any knowledge of facial anatomy by the majority of retouchers, (The omis- 
sion of this most fimdameniaJ aspect of the work is as surprising as i r is deplorable. 
It is good to know That the deficiency is being rectified in future iraining given at 
the schools of photographyi. Second, the fact that great numbers of rcloncbers 
are still using the old ‘stippling’ method, now completely obsolete. 

In 1937 an article entitled The Neve Retmtchit^ appeared In the Institute of 
British Photographers’ official publication The Recovd, and was later reproduced 
el.sewhcre in this country and abroad. This anicle described an improved method 
of negative retouching developed by mysdf and used at my studio for many years. 
The method has since been adopted by great numbers of retouchers. 

The chief difference between the old method and the new is that whilst in 
the old the aim was to coiw the whole of the skin with an even texture of pencil 
strokes, this ‘mask’ is quite unnecessary with the modem method, which may be 
roughly divided into two mam stages: 

The first stage consists of evening-up small skin blemishes, which show on the 
negative as lighter patches, by ihading them in with a finely pointed hard lead - 
using a condnuous, circular stroke, applied withour pressure ■ until they match 
the surrounding tone. The aim shouM be to fiti iit these patches evenly sfi that the 
individual pencil strokes da not those. 'Ffais is the most radical change from the old 
method, and should take only a few minutes. 

The second stage consists of small structural or tonal alterations. These arc 
modified on the negative by tneanii of the same lexturelcss shading with a hard 
or a i%Afiy softer lead when they are small in area (such as lines and wrinkles 
which have been unduly accentuated by the lighting, or need 10 be subdued for 
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complimentary reasons) and washes by mans of dyes when a larger area has to 
fae lightened in tone. It should be noted xhai no important lines should bcentirdy 
removed or altered in shape, or Likeness will suffer. The object is to fuJJy preserve 
both the modelling and character which should be preseni if the subject has been 
correctly lighted, and the negative properly exposed and developed. 

|lFrOL(3JlS'G N*£GATTVES OF SMALL SUE A MAGNlFIOt SHOULD BE USED, 
Care should be taken that the retouching lead is sharpened to a very hue pointp and 
a hard lead used throughout . 

The removal of small dense portions of the negative sudi as stray pieces 
of hair againsc a dark background - can be carried out by means of knife-work 
ot chemical reduccr^t of the Iodide lypc. Such work should, of course, be done 
before the application of the medium. When the size of the head on the negative 
is however^ and ilie retuudier is not liiglily i^killed In the use of the knife, 
it is best to carr)^ out such modifications on the prims rather than the negative. 
This gives more work to the finishcri but bad knife work will cause far greater 
trouble. 

The adViUiTagcs of the moderri method are; 

I - It is far easier to learn than the ^sdpphng^ technique, 

Aluch less time is ueeded to retouch negatives. 

3- Modelling is unoifected and likeness and expression fully preserved. 

4- Negatives correctly retouched by this method uill stand considerable 
enUrgcmcnc without the necessity for excessive handwork to prints. 

5. It is possible to successfully retouch relatively small negatives. There 
arc, of course, limits to this, and gcoerally speaking a head of about 11 inches 
10 2 inches appears to be the minimum size if much handwork 10 prims is 10 be 
avoided. Bur this matter depends to a large cxietu: on the typt of lighting used. 
If the negative docs not need to be enlarged more than three or four diameters^ 
it is often possible to retouch a head a^i small as 1 inch when a fairly frontaJ 
lighting has been used and the negative is of good ttchaicaj quality* 

The procedure when retouching a film negative by the modem method is as 
follows: 

1. Carry out knifexvork if needed. 

2. Apply rctouchiug medium to negative in the usual way^ 

3. Take a bard lead (sharpened to a fine point) and instead of starting on the 
forehead and lAtPrking down the face - as with the old ^stippling* method — 
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I'KUETOVCUHi. Btlar^ed Print /(TOM unretotukid negative, shpaing x^tiaft used far the 
Tctoushing camparitane. 
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OiOT’R£TOL'<^HEn. Iff n^ativf ^Ofd pftn'ntr pnnf when detibemfefy 

ftiiruch^, M^detfing II hst^ iikene^ suffers^ ojirf fhe pendl-siwkej fan h& dearly seen an the 
origimtl fmntj altfutt^h they may mil be w aimtmt in the refiniducnan. The use ef 'tiippimg^ 
mmU have bm erm mure mxith/iieimy. (TViik taken to relmdi tiegatit^ t 30 mirnnes). 
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£smt METHOD. Enlarged mlwn /raw ingadve and pcsithe print, ttfrcr retaiahirs by 
method C/iiff pnn^ wtrimf), Madsiiing otd likema have been fully prtierved. Jn the anginal 
printy the actual jvttruching fan only be seen cat close exantination, and taPuld hooe been 
wideiectedtU if pristied an a paper siith malt, semi-mati or grtuned surface. {Tinu tahea to 
TtroHcfi negatire * 10 mmuiety. 
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tnercty match up any *L ma1l ^kin blcnii$hn in shadows and halF-iunc^^ a& described 
earlier. 

4. Hasing done this, and stUl with a hard lead, slightly soften any lines 
which have become accentuated (using the same dncuUr, prcssureless 

stroke), being careful not to remove them completely or alter their shape. If the 
line is deep and has to be comldcrably lightened in tone, a slightly softer lead may 
be used. But as a general rule, it is best to keep to a hard lead - such as an H4 — 
throughout. No attempt should be made to form a ‘stipple*, the aim being to (ill 
in each small area ip be lighicned uith an even, tcxturdcss tone as fine as possible 
so that the pencil strokes do not show. If tlic work shows as pencil strokes on the 
enlarged print, the method has been wrongly applied. Probably too soft a lead 
has been used, or the point of the lead has not been sharpened fine ctiough. 

If for any reason it has been necessary to do much work to shadows and half¬ 
tones, as with a very bad complexion, it must be remembered that such work will 
make these areas a tone lighter. It may, theretbre, be neccssani' to put a little 
extra lead on the highlights to restore balance, 

5. Where very transparent portions of the negative have to be filled in 
such a.s creases in the skin of the neck due to turning the hrad, or strands of 

untidy hair against a w'hite background this work ts carried out with a grey 
dye, such ss Martin's or Johnson's. These liquid dyes are much easier to match 
against the tone of the negative than Neo^zoceme, and are, therefore, to be 
preferred when very transparent small portions have to be completely removecL 
The stock solution of dye is first of alt diluted (the brush being dipped into the 
dye and water added on the palette), The necessary density is built up on the 
negative by a serim of rrar/rcr 0/ tumak Jye applied ta the appritpriate area suth the 
brush, each veash being alleaced to dry bef&re the next rr applied. Care must be taken 
not to use the dye too strong, and any aiiempi to fill in the area with one WTish of 
f riong dye will almost ccnamly meet with faiJurc. In the case of film, it is prefer¬ 
able to apply the dye to the gelatine rather than to the emidsion side of the 
negative. 

6. When 11 is necessary to 1 i ghten a fairly large ar ca of the n egaii ve, in the ex- 
pcricncc of the writer Nco-cocdne b preferable to one of the grey dyes — in 

spite of the difficulty in rndging the depth of the application, due to the red colour 
of the dye — as it flows on more easily and evenly. Only practice can give judg- 
ment of the correci depth of the wash needed to hold back the appropriate depth 
of time, as the colour of the dye has to be taken into account. Occasionally the 
wash will turn 3 yellow colour for no apparent reason, which results m increased 
opadty. In view* of ibis, great cate needs to be taken to build up the strength of 
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the application gradually from several washes of weak dye. In practice^ it h helpful 
LO make up a stock soluiioti eoutaiiiiiig m grains of Neo-^oedne to i of ^vaier, 
and &om this to prepare additiotitl bottles containing respectively lo^ zo and 40 
drops of the stock sotution to the ounce of water plus a drop of Wettol to 
each. 

When applying the dye* the whale area to be lightened should be covered at 
one application* and any surplus solution immediately taken up with a small 
pledget of cotton-wools moistened with water and squec2cd almost dry, and 
w^rapped round an orange stick held in the other hand. 

The buildiag-up of the dye docs not take long* as each wash dries fairly 
quickly* The retoucher can proceed with other negatives in the meantime. 

If by accident too much dye has been applied* the whole of the colour can 
be removed by re-washing the negative and gently sw'abbing it with a piece of 
wet cotton-wool; or when using the grey dye* by applying ammonia on a brush to 
the dry negative* and wiping off rapidly with a pad of moist cotton-wool. 

V 5 ‘'i th glass Rcgaiives* the dye must* of course, be applied before the appljcation 
of the medium. 

In conclusionj it needs to be stressed that the aim of the photcsgraphct should 
be to reduce the need for retouching 10 the minimum by seeing that the lighting 
in the studio is properly balanced and suited to each sitter, and Lhat negatives are 
correctly ess posed and devdoped to print without difhcult;- on one medium grade 
of printing paper. Any attempt to print from faulty negatives by using vigorous 
or contrasty grades of paper w^dl double or treble the amoun t of retouch mg 
needed. Ii will not then be the fault of the retoucher, or the method* if the w'ork 
shows w hen printed and calls for much handwork on prinij^. If slight diffusiott is 
used in the lens of the comeni — this should be iust sufficient to obviate excessive 
skio-tezttjrc and no more — and the negatives arc of gocKi technical quality and 
printed on paper of meihum grade, the average time needed to retouch a ^tnoll 
head should be about ten minutes* and seldom more than fifteen minutes. Little 
handwork will be needed on the prints in the majority^ of cases. 

PriJif finhhlft^ 

print finishing may be divided into two main types: 

1. ^ orking-up* prims by manual methods, with a view to incre^iiliig their 

^arrbiic' appeals 

2- Removal of small defects* such as spots* scratches, and so on* caused by 
accident or carelessness in prwessing. 
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AI oat EHne, phoiogmphcrs made extensive use of type i, which indudcd: 
(a] ‘ContTor processes^ such as Brcmicjil. [ b) Cse of powdered graphite, ehalk or 
pastel, applied with stumps or pledgets of corcun woo], and/or pcjttdl or cruyon. 
(c) 'Doping' of prints with a medium (usually contaimng Linseed Oil* Turpen¬ 
tine * and sometimes several other ingredients) followed bv the application of 
oiKpomt by means of the brush or cotton-wwl. (d) Watercolour or dyes applied 
with brush or Aerograph. 

Fominately, such methods arc rapidly bceommg obsolete, the majoriiy of 
prcscni-day woricers preferring to work within the range of their medium, and 
10 obtain their results by purely photographic processes. Piaures produced by 
the combinauim of extensive handwork with photc^raphy are basically false, 
Ssinee ihc values arc fundamcnLally different in each case. It is a stgti of progress 
that this faci Js now widely recogni^ied by photographers. 

In view of the foregoing^ I do not iFroi>osc to give working dctailB for ry'pc t, 
bm will pass on to type 2. 

The recnotnal of spots or smaU scratches which print in a darker tooc than the 
surrounding area should preferably be effecicd at the negative stage by means of 
retouching pencil or bru^ib. Bur where the spots are ton simlj to be successfully 
dealt with this way* the mosi simple expedient is probably to use a chemical 
reducer of the Iodide type pTcviously mentioned, this rime applied to the 
dn^ by means of a bru5h> the print being subsequently realised and washed 
to ensure permanence. With matt surface papers, ho%vevcr, dark ^^poC^i may be 
more quickly crsscil from the print with a sharp retouching knife. 

The removal of spots and scratches which print in a lighter tone than the 
surrounding area should preferably be effected on the ttegath^e by means of the 
retouching knife; or wicrc the w'orkcr is unskilled in the use of this instrumcnc+ 
by local chemical reduction. Where the blemishes cannot be success fully treated 
in this manner, they can be eradicated ai the positive stage by means of pigment 
applied with the brush. 

Many beginners find * spoiling^ prints cxtrcmtiy difTicuit^ and arc doubly 
exasperated because the operation appears extremely easy and straightforward 
to ihc expert. The explanation is that a certain "knack* has to be acquired* which 
comes easily to somc^ but in other case^ requires considerable practice to achieve. 

The secret is, first, to take care in mixing the pmni to emure that it jtiatcbei 
the colour of the image on the print; secondly^ to use only first-quality brushes 
chosen by test to give a firm single point (the brush shouid not have too small 
a bristle, or it will need constant rtH:liatpng); thirdK% to charge the brush 
with a mixture of paint of ihe correct stretigih of pigment to match the sunound- 
ing area of the spot or spots to be taken out; and fourthly, to have just the right 
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amDunt of moistkiitf on tiic brush — neither loa wei nor tw drj\ Beginners are 
advised 10 dilute the pigment on the palette so that ti is available in two or three 
strengths, and to work first with the weakest nnxiurc on spots or scratches 
surrounded by a light area of tone, proceeding to tackle vvtth a mcdium-strcngih 
mixtUTc blemishes smtounded by a somewhat darker tone; and litmlly using a 
strong mixture to fill in spots -surrounded by the darkest area-S of tone. It is 
far better to have too weak a nurture on the brush than too strongs as in the former 
case one can alivays deepen the tone by additional applications; whereas in the 
taEEcr^ the tooMlark spots will have to be completdy removed befotc sraiting ell 
over again 

Experts are divided as to the aJ\’aniages of moiGrcning the brush with w^ter, 
on the one hand^ or salivaj on the other. Personally, I belong to the and-licking 
school, as the practice of sucking the brush seems some what iins4nitary; and 
i find that plain wearer w'orks perfecily as a mcdnim^ although some spotters 
consider Uie addition of a feiv drop^i of ^Wettol" makes application easier. The 
inespcrienced may preler to remove excels moisture from the charged brush b) 
drawing it along a piece oFfiuJhess bloitiiiE-papcr before applying to the print, 
until judgmeni has been acquired. 

By lar the most difficult prints to spot successfully arc those with a textntcd 
surface, a^ it will often be foiinii that although the work appears iindctectabie 
when Lit ftom one direction, it can be seen all too casiiy when the direction of 
the lighting is reversed. Generally speaking, the only satisfactory solution in 
*vuch cases i» lo rc-prim on a differem ty^pe of papen but sumerimes the work 
may be made less obvious by 'doping' ihc print after completion of the 
handwork- 

Thc ireatmcnt of glossy-surfaced prints requires both pr^ictice and skill, 
as the addition of gum is needed in order ihst ihc spatting may not be easily 
detected. Only the nnnimum amount of pure gum should be used, and brushes 
must be thoroughly washed immediaTcIy after use, or they w'ili soon be ruined. 
Indeed, it is adsi^ble to keep certain brushes specially for this purpose, as also 
for the actual mixing of pigments. It is imporrant to use rdativcly brge brushes 
such as siac 5 as there is nsturalJy a tendency for bristles to become 'lacky' 
as the moisture is used up, and wiih^umtl brushes there is temptaDon to continue 
working for too long before replenishing, w ith consequent d^gcr of removing 
ihc pigmeni: jusE applied. 

As ncgmtvc rctouuhing is impraaicabJe wiih 35 rn.m. negatives* workers 
who use a miniature camera for portraiture arc often faced with the necessity 
for fairly extoisive retouching to prints^ partietdariy when the model has been 
photographed without special make-up. This may not be a serious matter w-hen 
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only a sii^Ic prim is required, bui can prove a AOre trial when long runs arc 
needed; so mueb so ihat it is often eouiiidered prdcTable lo accept the loss of 
quahiy requiting from making a copy negative of the onginal worked-up 
cnlargcmertt. from which subsequent prints are produced. Another cause of 
trouble b due to faulty retouching, with catiw:quctit need lo remove coarse 
pendl-sirokcs on the enlargement. The solution in the first case is to use a camera 
taking larger negatives; in the second, to improve technique by practising the 
methods already described. 

{ hesitate to recommend the use of dyes for print-finishing, even though 
they are particularly helpful when working on a giossy paper, as in my cspciieuce 
most of those made available to photographers in this country tend to fade or 
change colour when exposed to strong light for appreciable periods. Some 
workers claim to have been more foniuiaTe m this respect, however, so it is 
open 10 individual workers to experiment and make tests if they arc interested in 
the method. 

Parirmt-t it* Cohuf 

During the next few years, the availability of improved colour processes is likely 
to have a serious effect upon professional poruaiture. The antaction of colour 
is widespread, and although it is unlikely that the colour photograph will ever 
completely teplace work in monochrome, there seems little doubt that it will 
ultimately achieve a predominanT position. 

The work offered to the public is likely to be divided into two main types. 
First, the moderately-priced colour porrraii produced by ihc multiple studios 
in which the processing will be carried out by the manufacturer. Second, the 
portrait selling at a high price, produced by the bighly-dcitled workers, in which 
the processing will be carried out hy the photographer and/or his staff, thus 
being under conitol at every stage, and allowing greater scope for individual 
treatment and artistic expression. 

In view of the comparatively Sow technical standards and ihc slipshod 
methods employed in many portrait businesses, the problem of changing to 
colour irt such cases is not likely to be easy of solution. Deficiencies in this 
respect, coupled with shortage of adequate training facihtics in thj.s iroimtrv, 
arc likely to prove an even more serious problem to the profession in the future 
than in the past, and may well limit the number of portrait studios able to 
undertake the production of colour work of superior quality. 

The technical aspect is dealt with in the contribution by W. J. Pilkington 
and I wUl, therefore, only add the following two brief comments on certain' 
problems particular lo portraiture. 

iM 


Du^adifarfta^e &f R^louchtnf: hy 

The need lo apply a special make-up to the face ot each sitter h a drawback^ 
as the practice has scriuus psychologicai disadvantages in many cases; particu¬ 
larly vviih the more homely middle-aged and elderly of either sex, who arc 
unable to feel nainral afrer the raakc-up has been appliedi vo that the portrait 
may be unsuccessful bccau!;c of strained expression, 

Cr/ViCfl/ Standarii^ of Judf^tru^ftf 

The portrait photograph is likely tn be subject lo far more stringent criticism 
upon the accuracy of colour valuer than subjeas of a general rmfiire. The 
reasons for this arc aga^rt rnainljr associaTcd with the ^human demerit^ L have 
space for only one example to illustrate the pninl, and have chosen this paiticulac 
factor from the many bearing on the questioiij as 1 do nut think ii been 
previously brought for ward by writers on the subject. 

Most women art highly sensitive to colour differences when scSccung cos- 
raetic^j doihing liud accessDiies^j and so on. Became of this* they tend to focuSi 
the attention upon such items in a portrait photographj and to apply the same 
standards of evaluation when assessing faithfulness of particular colours m the 
reproduction. Unfortunately, judgment h not mfrequently biased hy 

Vishful thinking' when the subject is looking at her own likeness. A sitter w hone 
dyed hair is neither natural nor becoming m shadc--^jUKl furthermorCj clashes 
w'tih the colour of her dress—is likely to complain bitterly that the reproduction 
is false, even though tl^e various colours are coTrectly rendered {a^ mdicaicd at 
the tycginnmg of this artjde;!- In such casesp the photographer can do compata- 
tivdy little to make the portrait acceptable to the client. 

[ have dealt much more fully with this maner in my book on Pictorial 
photography [published by Fofintam Pmf), but even the foregoing leaves no 
douhi that the change from monochtome lo colour will miensify the already 
formidable problems associattd with portrait w^orkr On the credit sidc» the 
development srili add greatly to the Interei^t of this fascinating branch of photo¬ 
graphic practice ^ The need lo respond to the challenge will freshen the outlook 
of many whence work has become stereotyped^ and also re-awaken the general 
public to the value of the service offered by the profesf^ional photographer. 
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Control in Commercial and Industrial 
Photography 

Bv William PiGHTi-tJCc, aibp, arps (pirhctor, stew art bale, ltoJ 


T he Rpparatub, meihodb, and processes to be discussed in this chapter are 
those of a general practiiioncr in Commcrdal work, as distinct from 
specialists in the fields covered by other contributors; that is to say, of 
one whose daily work is the photography of modem architcccurCf machines, 
homes, and factories; ‘of ships, and shoo, and scaling'wax; of cabbages, and 
kings.' 

The Cammercittt PhotOKropher 

Whilst the Fashion artist, the Pictorialisi, and the Portrait photographer strive in 
their own ways to express the charm and poetry of clothes, of nature, and of 
humanity, the Commercial worker has to keep both feet planted firtnly on the 
ground. 1 picrurc him as having truth as his ideal; and his work will usually be 
austerely representational Not that this wiU demand a less critical standard of 
technique. On the contraiy, being denied recourse to any artificiality <d' treat- 
ment, he w'ill have all the more need to compose and light his subj^s to their 
best advantage, to ttcogoise and display their characterisiic design and 
texture. The utilitarian naittre of his work will not generally allow him to make 
use of those aids to glamour which arc at the command of the unfericred 
pictorial IS t, — such as ruthless suppression of unwanted detail, draniatic spot¬ 
lighting, diflcrendal focwiing, and craay angles, in fact lie is more likely to class 
his work as craftsmanship rather than an, and the straight portion of the 
characteristic curve w'ill be his spiritual home. He will require to have a sound 
knowledge of the principles of perspective and composition, a quick appreciation 
of the tonal range of the subject and of the practicability of modifying the 


extremes of high-light and shadow; and he must have the ability to produce 
hnished negatives which cart be printed without eiaboraic retouching, masking, 
or ‘faking*. 

Tht Cummtrchf Studio 

in a well-run Commercial studio, the need and scope for variation from a 
standardized procedure in processing and pnntmg is negligibly small, The 
operator’s wort, of course Js normally not finished until his plates are developed, 
as he alone knows of any reasons for departure from average time-and- 
lempetuiurc processing; bm the element of magic has long been banished from 
the darkroom, and has been replaced by a tested foutinc which will ensure, if not 
absolute uniformity, at least a strong family likeness amongst the negatives. 
The subsequent happenings spotting, blocking out, printing, fmtshing, and 
mounting, apart from casual dinrciions, arc matters depending more and more 
on mechanical skill under experienced supervision. 

CoHtrai ami thotojiraptuc Ottality 

.Modem practice, in fact, sets the photographer as free as possible from any 
preoccupation with darkroom procedure, so that he may cxctcIm: his talents in 
their proper sphere the building of the picture, firstly in his mind and then 
in actuality up to the measure of his power. The amount of control necessary 
in the retouching and printing room is an mdeit of his {^ure either to visualize 
or to achieve his aim, and every scrap of such after-work brings some degrada¬ 
tion of priceless photographic quality. The ’end-product' of this worktng-np 
process is the comxntional catalogue illustrauon of tools or machinery in w'hich 
every hue and surface has been drawTi or airbrushed to an impossible and 
artifida] smoothness, leaving hardly any trace of the original photograph. Such 
a fully worked-itp pritit of a machine is a repulsive thing to contemplate. It may 
serve a legitimate purpose, bui a photographer’s chief pride should be that his 
pnnts require the minimum of retouching or any son of aftcr-wnrk to satisfy 
even the block-maker. 

Quality can never be added to a negative, but it can be lost as readily as 
bloom on a peach and by much the same means; - hand work. Every 
process which interveno between the inception of a picture and the finished 
prmt should be designed to maintain iniaa this distinctive photographic 
quality, and any son of modification of the negative should only be undertaken 
reluctantly m case of necessity, with the dear appreciation that any change is 
for rbe w-orsc, and that ‘even a perfect erasure is a sad blemish’. 
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It ilcillciws timi the i^'orfeer who adopts this I'icu- of his proper functions will 
noc try co cKerdsc ^ son of diffuse control at every step of the work^ but wilJ be 
impelled to concentrate on the composition md lighting of his pictures and 
rheit backgouiid!i, and In so doing he will find need lo cultivate the highest 
qualities of visionj Im imaginaiionp md his skill 

The apparatus with which the work is to be done mnrit he fleiible^ sub- 
semeni, and capable of adaptation lO aJ] possible demands upon it. It goes 
without saying that the photographer will be thoroughly familial with it all, 
if he is to use it lo the best advantage^ and will be as conscious of iis limitations 
as of its good points. How tar these limitations are imiiecessaT} and sdf-imposcd 
will largely depend on the unwise choice of the wrong kind of studio^ cameras^ 
and bghung equipment. 

Tiu 

t\ is unlikely that any av^ailablc space will be too long or too wide for the com¬ 
fortable grouping of the larger items of machinery and lumiturt which may 
have to be handled from lime to times but excessive heighi may he an expensive 
handicap tn the hxing of backgrounds and flood lights i and excessive wmdow- 
spacc or glass roofing, whilst it will give the phniograpber a valuable alternative 
lighting scheme, may result in indecision or loss of time in changing over from 
natural to artihcteJ light* and wtJI cenaoily cause a great deal of expense for the 
provision and proper maintenance of tumiiung matcnal. 

Many modem homes contain some small room or alcove* smotUbly paintedj 
well lit, which would serv^c admirably as a setting for smaller articics; and ihe 
provision of some such domestic cosy comer within the ^tudio^ if it is pracnc- 
ablc, will enable one to dispenfte wiih cumbersome backgrounds* rcScaors, 
and "props’ to a liuiprisiog extent* Pmumabiy, however^ the mailer of studio 
accommodation lias already been settled* and the possibility of change or 
rccon si ruction is, in present dreumstonces, a purely academic question. It 
would still be wise to lose no qppnttunity of visiting other studios occasionally, 
if only to provoke one*^£ imagination to the planning of the ideal, ^d to enisure 
thai one has not become blindi through sheer familiarity, to ijome avoidable 
faults and limitatjons of one’s own premises. 

In any case, so much of an industrial worker^ espericqcic is gained *on 
location* that be will learn to be much less dependent upon familiar surroundings 
than, say, the portrait phoiographcr; and so long a? he has adequate working 
space in premises which ore reasonably clean, warm, and airy, he will noi find 
that the physical aspects of bis studio have any significant iniluence on hss mind 
or his w ork. 
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Here we come to debatable ground. 

Xo one wiU Jenv the pre-cmmenl u^^cfulJlC-S5t in its own sphere of one or 
other nf the modern small rcJkK or miniature i.'ameraSi and no serious worker 
would be wiihoui one when eiruumsianccs indicate peculiar value^ bur iherc 
can be no question whatever that a field cameni with all ihc "movements* rs rhe 
only possible choke for the prindpai insTrisment. Il b absurd to amdude xhzi 
because thcminkturc has nowadays ctimpleicl> displaced the large folding pocket 
camera in popular amateur esteem, and is being professionally acclaimed for 
child photography in ihe studio and for cenain types of press w'ork, that it 
woutd be ^progressive* itt adopt it for commerdal use. The features which have 
had TO be sacrificed in designing ihc miniaTuxc are ot prime imponance in 
commcrckl w^ork^ — rEsing and fwing front, swing back, triple cxiensinn, and 
wide-angle movement. One or other of these movements may have been 
mcorpomied in ^■ome models of hand camera^ sueh as a cenain amount of rif-ing 
front or wide-angje adaptalion: but uliat the professlonai w'orkcE requires is ihc 
whole range of miwemcnts, and plenty of eich. 

. 4 a Imjufrtiifit Catti^rn 

Ckrc is necessary in ihe choice between even well-known types of cament to 
ensure that ihe nsc on the front panel is enough to lift the lens centre tip to the 
level of the top edge of the platc^ and equally ImporLaot — allow^ almost as 
much drop when it is needed^ and as this can only be done to an CKit^mt degree 
hy sloping the baseboard downwards and restoring the vcnical position of the 
back^ It may be found that the clearance between baseboard and back ks 
insufBcienr to allow all the drop required. This is the same thing as raying thai 
the iwing back must have a gencniu'^ arc of movement, h is also oiscntial to 
be able to swing the back and the front aboui a vertical axi.s^ that to push 
one 'iidc of the fixusing screen nearer lo the Icns^ than The othtr. and to lock the 
sides in ptniiion indcpetidcntly. The h4md-ur-^tand lypc of camera uften ha^ 
everj customary movement except thisi )et its absence is a serious handicap^ 
because two useful cuntrols arc then sacrificed; (a;- by betting the screen obUquely 
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across the baseboard lo match the obliquitj' of the subjeet, the dilTcrcnce in 
apparent size of the near and far objeebi can be lessened, and by setting the 
screen in the opposing diteciion, near and far obfccis can be brought into fociis 
at a largci stop, though with some exaggeration of ihe perspective effect. An 
otherwise saiisfactory camera may also fatl to aJIow the front and back to be 
brought close enough together lo accommi.idate a really short focus u-ide-angle 
lens, because the supporting struts interfere. 

Since all these fact)lues are to be found together only in a ‘field’ camera, 
there can be no serious dispute about the matter, so far as type is concerned. 

JAe (fui'i fioa of Sit* 

The question of size, however, remains to be discussed. Many factoid may be 
of importance on the score of economy, portability, and so on, but 1 am stead- 
fasUy in favour of the large prim and the large plate. 

Whether the ultimate purpose of the print is for publication or record 
purposes, the advantage clearly rests with prints of large size; and as contact 
printing is the simplest and quickest way of producing absolutely uniform prints, 
the first argutneni fur large negatives is surdy a very strong one. 

Commercial photographs arc among the necessities of everyday business 
life; they must have a scale and robustness in keeping with ibcir surroundings, 
catalogues, letters, spedficaiions, blue prints and the like; they should be easily 
legible at — or beyond — normal reading distance, so that they may be properly 
seen by several persons at the same tune, and not prove a hindraiice to a general 
discussion by making it necessary to take turns with a reading glass, Convention 
has established the size of business letter-paper at 8 in. ■ to in,, and the reasons 
which justify this size are all valid against the reduaion of the customary 
10 in. • 12 in. size of commercial photographs, though it must be admitted 
that few users of lo in, iz in. plates would be fanatically opposed to a 
standardizaiiun at ft in. - lo in., providing that makers of cametasj lenses, and 
dark-room apparatus would co-operate willingly. 

Compositt^ fhe PietHtt 

I imagine that to a portrait artist the camera Ls more or less a regrertable 
mechanical necessity which requires some distracting adjustmem of level or 
focus whilst his aiientiun is wholly centred on the sitter's expression and per¬ 
sonality, and the interplay of light and shade. So long as his view-point is 
reasonably close lo that of the lens, he ii!> probably content with a cursory glance 
at the screen; but ii is far otherwise with the industrial photographer, whose 
pictures arc almost of necessity composed to ihe last detail upon the ground 
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glass. The one u-jH have allowed himself a surplus of background for squaiing-up 
and [rimming, and will select fust iha[ porrion of the negative which will give 
him a satisfactory marginal composition^ whilst iht other will imtiitetivciy fill 
the ivholc of his picture space from edge to edge and comer to corner, and will 
make not even a trivial rc-arrangetnent of the subject without checking the 
effca on rhe focusing screen. 

Corffrol thf Screen 

The chief advantage of rhe large camera iSi of courscT the Lability with which the 
arrangement and compos iri on of the picture can be observed and coniTnllcd on 
the sicreen. The most acute and CKpericnccd observer will often be coinpletely 
at r^uh when envisaging the plane-surface projection of the three^fnensionaJ 
object before him. A discrepancy of c%'cn an inch or so betw'een the positiom of 
ihc eye and ihc camera lens may make ^ncar misses^ ot what should have been 
*hjts^ And when ardtitecturaJ uprights or diagrammatic reciangles are in 
question, there is no better final cheek than the etched central and marginal lines 
on the screen^— if rhe srfe of the screen is big enough to make any slight dcp£triure 
from truth obvious to the unaided eye. 

ihc Camera 

The reference to true venidb will excuse a momentary digression. In spite ol 
the sedulous Up^scrvic-c paid to this first rule of architectural photography by 
Teachers, text -book writers, and csamination oandidates. there is a deplorable 
carelessness in cc^tmnon practice. Levelling the camera need not be done w^jth 
the painstaking accuracy of the land'^suTVcyorjh but it carmt^f be achic^'cd by guess¬ 
work ot instinct. Nor h it sufficient to make the back vertical when focusing 
one end of a panoramic view% A little experience W'ill show that it is possible for 
really big errors to become apparent w’heii the camera is rotated on Jhe tripod 
top/if this has not been Icvettcd independently to begin with. The cs^cniiaJ 
safeguards are: — a generously broad tripod-top; and a spirit level w'hich is 
unfailingly used four times on every piciurcj on the bascboardi against the 
ride of the camera* against the focusing screen* and ugainst the lens panel 
Ko-one who ha^ omitted any item of thus drill has made any honest clfon to 
fulfil the law, and the resulting prints arc an affront to gtiod craftsmanship. 
When odd angles arc lusriliable^ and the photographer aims at a novel or unusual 
viewpoinr, the thing must be done with spirit and dash. Timidity is intolerable. 
By all mcan^ !ci the effect look like an earthquake if that ts the way it appeals 
lo youj let the towers and buildings and men lean excitingly back on their 
heels, so long as they lean far enough to make it cle^ that the result iva.< achieved 
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by de&jgn, and noi by ati accidcfitsl displasremcat nf a ujpod leg,— or habituaJ 
smug carcln&noss. To use a camera which is incapable of the adjiistmcniN 
necessary to mat man) vemcah, or having the equipment and failing to use it 
ptoperhv is to resign the power of control at the very outset, and to become ihc 
stave imtead of the master of one^s tools. 

Revetting 10 the main line of argument, I majotarn thar the picture is built 
on the focusing screen; and the larger the better, since no normal vision is 
acute enough to appreciate in detail the merits or the faults of a composition 
crowded into the area of a couple of postage stamps, or even a picture post<ard. 

Lurgt of Smtilt C^irnttal 

The choice of a small camera for commercial studio work uill also result in a 
crop of avoidable tniuhics owing to the cramping of the working space between 
1cm and object. The conditions W‘htch govern the average working distance of 
the portrait camera trom the sitter arc equally valid here, though ihe perspective 
distortions due to using short focus lenses incorrectly are not ^o readily seen 
perhaps in glasHware or china as in human faces. It should be normal praaice 
to photograph even stiil life from a respectful distance. If a reasonable site of 
image is to be obtained at something more than arm’s length, then the lens 
generally necessary will probably be between lo in. and in. in focal length, 
and the appropriate camera size will be ai least wholc-plaie and more usually 
to in. lain. 

Some workers agree that large prints are more acceptable to the client than 
small ones, but rely up<»n the enlargement of small negatives as their merhod 
of production. I bey will claim thar their prints arc *just as good’ as contact 
prints, and one may allow that there is not much in it either way, with a modest 
degree of cnlargemciu, Bui why squander skill and time and equipment lo 
achieve results which are admittedly no btut-r than the old standard ? Kspccially 
when it means that instead of being able to watch the cor)srructis‘e effect of 
every aJtcmtioo on the screen at full sicaic, it is necessary to wait for the finished 
enlargement to get a realistic view of the result. That may be a permissible 
technique for the amateur with just one picture to make, and all the amateur’s 
enthusiasm for prolonged dark-room processesj but the professional worker, 
faced with an unending scries of jobs, requires to deal faithfully with each one 
individually only in thi; creative stage. Working with a large camera, his work 
is pmrt'cally finished when the plates ate exposed; they can then go through the 
mill in groups, to be taok-dcvcJopcd, washed, and dried, in simple standardized 
conditio ns, and be made ready for cuniact printing wiilt the minimum of 
spotting. The small camera technique is bad because it may conceal faults 
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urniJ ii it too late to remedy them^ and bec^mte the operator connot properly 
appraise his work uniit ir has been enlarged: by \*'hich time he has probably 
lost touch with the original idea, and tt-ill certainly be JitmcUtted to start all 
over again for the take of some trivial vhonajmittg which would have been 
obvious on a Urge screen. 

The modem trend is to emphasise the unportaoce of the Licative stage, and 
to subordinate the merely technical and manipulative avpects, and it is tui- 
fortunate that shortage ot fTtatcrial and rising costs Jtitvc recently done so much 
10 encourage 'second best' methods. 

l-eff vcv liffrd fHterx 

The commetcia) photographer's optical csjuipmeni needs m be of good quality^ 
hut there have been no tevolutionary changes in the past quarter of a century 
which have given him any sfnktng advantagci over the wwJtcrs of an earlier 
day, though improvements ate foreshadowed by recent eitperimcnts in glass 
manufacture, 

So long as the photographer has a battery nf lenses ranging from w'ide 
angle to long focus, all uf stanilarJ Ungiish make, he has all the power he needs 
for selecting juM so much of the subject a% will hlJ the plate effeaivdy at the 
nutlet, Without the need to hold an inquest on the negatives afterwards to decide 
how much to mask orl When working in the studio, use will be made of the 
longest focal length which working space will i-iermit, in order lo obtain correct 
drawingt hut to avoid unwieldy bellows extension when reproducing small 
objects to almofii natural siae, some cotnpTumisc will be necessary. Vt tlh Hat 
objects such as paintings and sotriiC Hilverw'arc, the work of dodging unwanted 
reflcaions iv greatly simplihcd by choosing a rathci long local letigih, as the 
angles of rellectiou arc obviously narrowed very considerably. It thus becomes 
possible to photograph an inscribed silver tray, by the use of the rising Ironi, 
without including the camera teiicction amongst the signatures. 

Tt*w Cvntrat hy fithfn 

If panchromatic negative material is normally used for the greater part of the 
daily work, then colour ftlterv will have an impmnant part to play in tone-control. 

The added contrast obtainable with the ‘.Micro y" filter on dacly-lii ratcrior 
views ivill often be acceptable, and, of course, the u.sc of the same filler lo 
erophasiKc ihe grain of furniture, where ihis is thought desirable, is common 
practice. When the '.Micro 5' is used in bnlliani weather to darken a blue sky 
and exaggerate the cloud partem, one must be very sure that this power to 
talsify nature is not being wantniily misused, but is serving a valid artiviicpurpose. 

&■> 


It is certainly pcimisstblc in the caic t>f a building fresh from the architect s 
hands» and new-ly iiajisfotmcd from the drawing-board (if 1 inay use the phrase 
in this conncLiion) to concrete (isbictice. Many architectural conceptions maj 
be hardly worth recording if their outline is i-aguc against grey cloud, but they 
may posi;ess a beauty of line or lexiure "which will only be revealed by contrast 
with the dark of an over-correewd sky. The habitual use of this filter, now that 
its once novel effects have become commonplace, should be as-oided. Mamboyant 
skies are not typical of our country, and they ought not to be superimposed on 
normal subjects without the warrant of artistic necessity. 


'Ptinritiji'irf' PrtiAlriH.i 

The addition of clouds by ‘pnniing-iit’ is a rather distasteful subterfuge, h 
wastes both time and paper. If at rimes it is deemed really necessary, then the 
operator must stilt hold himself (and nut the primer) responsible lor the finished 
result; he alone must select and position the cloud negative to harmonize with 
the view. A atteful record must also be made of the ingredients ot the mixture, 
itv case of re-orders. Published methods which depend on the making of a 
duplicate negative from conibincd transparencies of the view' and a suitable 
cloud, art admirable from many points of tiew. but will never appeal to the 
worker who has a trained appreciation of negative quahts'. No copy^ negative 
es'ef approaches the smooth gradation and texture ol an originalH The first 
noticeable loss is the nsar-stcreosctipic effect due to the subtle dilTeicncc to the 
surface-rendering of obiccts at varying distances, as recorded on a reasonably 
big plate of fine grain, if it is objected chat the difference can hardly be seen in 
enlargements from small ncgsiives, then so much the worse for stnall negatives I 
No one habitually using large plates ts deceived by a copy negative, no matter 
how carefully made. 

fihfrit 

The wide range of colour filters now available includes many which Itave specific 
s-cienrifie uses, but the ordinary worker should not be without a set, adaptable to 
all his usual Senses, which will give him the power to accent selccied coJour 
values at will. It is wise, however, to look at the subiect thrnugh an additional 
'panchromatic vision' tiller if the effect of the colour filter is being judged by 
inspcciion, os the plate does not by any means "see things as they appear to 
the unsophisticared eye. Viewed through the ‘P.V. filter plus the selected colour 
filter, the subject is resolved into a range of almost neurral tones, and this 
simplification will be most helpful. 
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Polarising arc occasionally vcty u$cru!, both in ihc siudio and out of 

doors> in controlling unwanted tcflcciions. To get the best service from them it 
is necessarj' to have a grasp of the ihetiry* nor to expect !hc impttMiiblc- 
They arc usable in conjunction with aiij' of the colour flltervi. increasing 
the exposure by about four times. A typical instance of this dual use occurred 
in the photographing of a norih-facing house in wci weather, where the 
‘Micro 5' was used to provide contrast between brick aud stonework, but the 
the pola Screen was also found necessary to dirnmish the glare from iht roofing 
slates. (The resultant exposure was, of course, sixteen Limes the normal,— the 
hirer factors being mtiltiplied, not added.) The provision of polarizing .screens 
oti the studio lights exiendJi the useful applications of this principle, bui it 
would be wise 10 make a close study of the special literature before imtalUng a 
rehnement w'hich mighr seldom be required, Rouglily speaking, the funaion of 
the simple pola screen used on the lens is 10 tone down very ublique reflections 
on glass, water, ceramics, leather, paint, and other nun*nietallic surfaces without 
affecting the colour rendering. The more direct the reflectinr, the less control 
is given by the screen, and when the camera is 'straight on' to the refiection it 
becomes quite useless. 

A useful set of filters will compriiw the followingTricolour Red, Green 
and Bluet Vt'ratien Ki, Kz, K? (or Ilford Alpha, Beta, Gamma), tlfbrd .Micro 
5, and r. V. and the Kodak “ Pola *’ screen, These are the basic requirements, 
and should be bought cemented in '* B “ glass of a size and fitting to suit any of 
the standard lenses. Additional items will be added as experience dictates, 
and a good range of 2-i(tcb square gelatine filters can be had at a misdest cost. 

Lijihtinii I:<iuipmcat 

I'hc choice of studio lighting ecjuipnicnr presents only the difliculcy of selecting 
the best from amongsi the Fery good. It would be aJtunsi impossible [O have too 
much light* siticc ft very high level of general illunnnaiioii will ooiupcu'^te for 
che small apettufe^ nccei^sar)' to Jiixurt depth of field, and keep e^tpoi^ures 
within reasonable bounds. U rauil be possible lo conirol the whole gamut of 
lUuniination^ from the almost shadowiest lighting which is so often called for 
(to obvLQicr blocking-'out) to the sharply focussed 'spot' which can be so effective 
iind dramatic id expcrieiiced haiids. 

tTAtRC^ASE 

One lamp, rtghtiy patftimedt muy bemads io u thuJtm whuh 

fuUy etahefrus^ o eery nmptf dcstgrt. Fhf iighnnj^ mtitlJ runrei ml ih tma! 

tranatiimi tkii gn^t same depth to tht ond a Tvnfngh pleieed ^ipot' mighl gk e duwrhtrtg 
iind groiteiifue thidotrs, 
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Good cam position anU g(>od lighting ga hwid in hand in the making of 
nutsianding commctciaJ pictures. Thc)^ are quite ins^^parablci since composition 
is not merely the arrangcincnt of solid physical shapes in pleasing patiemst but 
the orderly disposal of light and dart masves jrrcspecrive of whether they 
represent substance or shadow. The lighting of the subiecE may be the only 
tiling left to the photograph er*s skilled discredon, the form and con ten i and 
even the arrange mem having been dictated bj- the client. This^ however, will 
spur the ambitious worker to produce individual and distincuve results by clever 
lighting. In studio work this will mean a lighung technique that will do full 
lusticc to surface and texture, with truth again, and not cxaggeraTionj a^ the 
criterion. The inhnite. vaiidie^ of surface present in everyday objects are not 
all to be faithfully recorded by ariy one formula of lamp arraogcmcru, certainly 
not by the in van able use of a strong spotlight from one ^idc. 

Personally I have jxcvcr been able to iudge from a printed diagram whether the 
lighting scheme recommended for specified subjects would in fact be even 
passably good when put into actual practice. I suppi>sc that when approaching 
the kind of job Lhai has been done a hundred tlmcft beforet one naturally 
reincmbers that certain main units of light will have their more or less accustomed 
places; hut by the time the pbtc is ready for exposure the litUe differences that 
make thjs fob distinct from all the othen* will tiav'c resulted in quite big departures 
from any text-book norm. No diagram w^itl be a passable substitute for actual 
experimentation, for the chid thing to be remembered is not the position of 
any light, but its purpose^ 11 the diagram is detatled enough as to po%ver^ height, 
distance, and direction of beam* it defeats its own object as a simple guide, and 
becomes a sourci; of bewilderment. 

One remembers in this connection a diagram showing nineteen separate 
uruTv totalling 681 Kilowa ms used in phokigraphing a royal group, 'fhe only 
preasc use I can $ce for this diagram, is for the operator concerned to file it 
as an m ease an exacily similar function should occur some day in 

exactly the same place. Diagrams generally err, however, on the side of over- 
simpUficatiDUt and do little more than define the author"^ tntenitorLs; they are 
not by any means inTalllble redpet for sucem. Like the conventional opening 
gambits in che^^, they art simple preludes to infinitely compltcated play- 

MAOnXERV 

XtTii^hi pnnt from Uock/‘d^ouf bui tinrt'^iiw/t^d Tha rtkithmr Ao# bem c&rv/ully 

/or phittography L^kii^; fh^rify Jjiv/iVA/, partly imc pint 

paper rffifchyri. 
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Portable lighting for use away from the smdio' v^atic^ in bult in power 
aiieorJing to ibc opcraior^'S resources and nicihodis. Ik is raiher mcongriious to 
catTN' a van ItMid of assoned -floods’ and Spoi^* loan assignmcoc in the average 
small factory or house, where it mtgbl well be found imroisibk to provide coDugh 
curreni to operate half of themj tjioiigh there wdl be iwicasions when a high 
level of artlflcial iilumination must be established to ven^ short exposures 
of moviag machines or personnel, or for colour photography. Apart Irom these 
special cases, the essential amotni! of portable lighung is in pr^.irtioe surprisingK 
snialL iViodein factories; shops, offices, and houses arc incomparably better lit 
than those of yesterday, as regards both daylight and artificial light; and modem 
plates arc near-imTiicles of speed and latitude. A set of three floods 

in bowl-sliupcd or parabolic reflectors will provide all Lhe general jupplemcntary' 
lighting requited in the majority of cases, and the addirion of ont_ focusing 
‘spot* of even modest power-rating will give that measure uf eonrrul necessary 

lor emphasis on the prinapal point of interesr. 

It will, of coursep be used for a time proportionate to the effect desired. 
Whilst high-brow theorists (to whom no distcspeci Ls iniendcd^^ arc much con¬ 
cerned about failures of ilie 'rcciptodiy law*, practical worheni can happily rely 
uptm the knowledge that the power of thcir supplcmcriitary lighting can be 
doubled, trebledi or raised to the Htk degree by a ^jinple corresponding increase 
in the dme of cxpi>siire, providing that all other light sources are under full 
control. Instead, therefore, of carrying the maximum number of heavy lamps 
likely to be needed to illuminate the various ptnnes of a subject appropriaidyf 
The same effect can be achieved by^ the minimum of ^pomhlcs* used for longer 
or shorter periotb. 


Paintin}; n-itk ... 

The estrenic case of this economy of means is dial of the architectuml interior 

worker who ‘painis’ hh view with a single lamp. It is, of counic, tjmtc wrong 
to supproc that painting in this seme is cquiviUcnt to crude whitewashing. 
It demands the uunosi concentration and agilitvi obedience to all the laws ot 
reflection; ^inverse square’ and the resE; a cleat cottcepunn of the dcstred 


StEEI. tiOOR 

Tht itr^ng^rmn, Jm,r h nttuttfJ in a mo^e 

the problem ttj tgiatve itshiinR spui t^hed by titrtu*tr a pttrtuble light to/iue oa m 
behind and to one tide t(f the tjnifra, to ihol tAr Jeor teo-t lit all ever by the leaitere ig t, 
talk a cenirat 'ipot* effect nurely due to tht ghit (W the freihly fnutiteJ tealb. 
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rtifult, and 3 background metnory of previous sucewsus - or failurn. It j* not 
ft recommended tcchniijuc for a practising industrial worker, who will obviously 
simplify his problem by scuing up the available f1oo<ls to give the best general 
illununation, and will then modify the effect of this arrangcmeni by giving 
additional exposure with perhaps a single lamp carried clowr to the important 
part of the subject, or by Jireciing the spotlight upon it. 

VC'hen any pan of the total exposure is dependent upon lamps carried into 
the picture area, it is necessary to sec that the^c lamps arc completely free from 
even the smallest Icaki when seen from the back, A missing rivet or an unscreened 
Ventilation hole may produce a tangled skem of hoes which will be liillicuJt to 
knite out on the negative. The flex leading to these lamps will normallv lie on 
the floor, and unless it can be neatly and inconspicuously arranged or atmou- 
daged, it will have to be kept moving by' the operator behind the camera, or 
by a second assistant. The operator's whole attention needs to be concentrated 
on the effect being built up by the moving light, and he mmt rely on quick and 
intelligent response by the lamp-bearer to a running commentary of orders, 
unless a precise drill has been evolved through long practice together. The lens 
Slop should be small enough tu allow time for unhurried moventeni, and the 
lens cap must be instantly ready to interrupt the exposure if the light is not 
being used according to plan, or if some unexpectedly bright reflection has to 
be killed, or emme, if the micrruptions arc frequent, it becomes very* difltculi 
to have any certainty- about the total result (and there is the added risk of camens 
movement 10 be guarded against ;, m» liial if uniform negatives arc to be produced 
there must be good team work and expert, direction. 


Atter the negative has been exposed, all the necessary work on it should be 
subject to stream-Uned routine. Tank development will be the normal treat¬ 
ment. and It li. ol course, the only way of handling any considerable number 
of plates in quick time. The almost universal adoption of tauk dcvciopmcru 
has been a major victory for pkm common scusc, and there is now a general 
acceptance of the conditsion that this simple chemical process is best conducted 
'*■' without any tinkering, no numer how wdl-inten' 

rmned. Lruformity of contrast and density arc the first blessings of this 
standardiacd triatment. resultmg in a valuable saving of time and paper m the 
printing room. Itatcver kind ot plates or films may be in use, the operator 
.hduM SOI <,tc t<,i„™u,i,dv.nB8c of iho, ImtoJcand tome circlo, .boot 
tne need tor correct exposure. Everyone knows that extreme care is ncccisary- 

8S 



EXHntmoK, tiiJisww* Atihiicctvrt irhuh ii d£lib€ri^tdy ^ittd (pkcm.'f<ti 

ufiiir gaMje /or the niodfrtf pholo^aphic tiunH, A Ai^wwr ii occ^Mundify d rAkJ 

frt^m y iinci fctm". of firopomm^ H^'Aflr the arckitect pipPS^ tht pht^ii^riiphrr mai hr 

•ifher to dtiner I 
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xxk judging the exposure for colour transparencies^ and JF ihc same amount of 
thought H painstakinjgly applied as a maiter of courr^c lo every-day blackmaild- 
whiic workj even though ii i^ not strictly necessaryj the r^ult mil tse to increase 
the proportion of negatives which will march each or her after dovclopmem in 
sianJard conditions, 

Cotltn^i hy Dfrrfaper 

For subjects off the beaten tracks individual treatmetU tvill still be required^ 
and perhaps some fetish which b a rc-mcamaiion of old dark-room magic will 
seem icmpiingly desirable. Specific problems* however, can still be salved in a 
routine manner^ if tht^y are logically prepared for; as for instance by the prov^ision 
of a special R,AhF. pyro-mctol developer for knowm gross under-exposures; a 
contrast developer for unduly dal subjects and for black-and-white copies; and 
a ^compensating' line-grain developer for exceptionally long-sotlc subjects 
where it his not been possible lo miciimj^e ihc contrasts during exposure. 
ELach of these should bear a label wnh ihe appropriate directions as to time and 
temperature, and should be used confidently as the siandurd rank when the 
need arises^ Each of them will make a definite and measurable improvement in 
I he required direction, and nothing more will be gained by the most inspired 
tmkenng. 

hfcfffijicathn aatl Rrilucthm 

These prcK:esscs play a much smaller pari in negative prciductjon than was the 
case some years ago. Faster negative material has reduced The number of under¬ 
exposed plates which only a good of uranium ^vould brmg up to priniing 
strength, and the proportion of negatives requirifjg any considerable intensifica¬ 
tion should hardly be more than one or two in a hundred. Aiercury hi-chloride 
followed by ammonia givesi a generous amount of esir:^ density. It is quick and 
dean as u rule* though odd stains may appear if the negative is handled with 
fingers contaminaicd by soiled brass water-taps or metal tanks. A transverse 
bne of smin has been proved to be due to negntivev standing on edge only partly 
submerged in the washing tank for a mtnuic or so before blcachingi the stain 
becoming prominent exactly at the water level when darkening was compleiCp 
As a reducer, fcrncyanidc applied all over may sum dimes be a regret labk 
neccsstiy when big enlargements have to be made from dense plates* to save 
precious hours of priming dme; bui scleeuvc partial reduction for softeniog 
high "fights is frightfitlly risky and unwise. Even on a large plate there is little 
nope of keeping the action strictly within boundSi and wish small ones the thing 
quite impossible. 
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FOILMUIJ^ FOR 

R A F FTOO-METOL * OPTIONAL 

STAIN' DEVELOPER 

(A) Mct(?t 

140 graitn 

Pdiem. Mctabinilphittf 

m » 

rjtv 

160 ^ 


60 pa 

%'dtrr lo 

ttO «a. 

rBj Soct. Cirboniiic 'Cfyit-J 

* .. 

Wqt£T to 

eti „ 

(.Q Sod, Sulphite (Ciyu-i 

8 « 

VC' 4 trr [u 

m „ 

For '^tain ' devclopTncnl> lisc cqm\ parts ol A add B- 
For ciDTimiJ dcvciopmeni) im tqiiid pans^ of A, B atuJ C- 

CONTRAST DEVELOPER FOR 

PROCESS PLATES 

^A) Sod. HisuiptiUi: 

_ 2 ow* 

Hyiliv<juiHDOf 

- 2 

Pot- Brcjuniile — 

2 .. 

^ mict m 

sn 

i;B) Givsui: — 

3 * » 

Water to 

80 « 

Develop for about Z mio. it 65 F. 


FINE GRAIN ‘COMPENSATING’ DEVELOPER 

Use Koiliil D K 20 fgrmulB, which git^cs some dtn&iry-dcprcssioo at ihc 

upper shoulder of the diatartcristk oir'i'e. 


> 

IN’rENSlFICATION WITH MERCURY 

After thorough wasbii^) blench tn 


Mcreiirt' Bichkindc 

1 ISL 

Water UP 

20 n 

The bichloride <>hciiild be diMolvcd tn hot 

Wilier, anti then cooled. The 

soludon nav be used over and over agatd 
carefully for five imnutes^ and darken iu 

till it hecotiua cloudy. Wash 

Aomintui—8ft) 

j at 

Water w 

30 « 

Be careful to iiinnetie the plate snwothly and rock vigorously both ways. 

Wash for O'lic miituic and put lo dry, 
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Whtfji a ^rudiD subject Itis been brightly illuminaicd with a single ^pot- 
ligh[, I his reducer may usefully be employed around the dark margins to clean 
out itray mi wanted dcinaJb and once in a while u may be practicable to imitate 
the same effect by careful I y redo dug the edges of a straightforward negative^ 
working gradually inwards lo a circle or ovai. This, I think, is only pennissibk 
if the actuaJ use of a "spor would upset the corteci lighting for the ^ubjecr or 
introduce ungainly sbadow^s^ There is ako the case where the subject might look 
verj^ w'clj when so ljc» but a cuivc ora step iti the background mokes it impossible 
to obtain a shapely prujection of the spot-light, and the effect must be corrected 
in this roundabout way. 

Nothing need be said about w^ashing and drying, except that plain water is 
still highly regarded as a hypo clituirtaior^ and that drying should be ismooih? 
continuou^j and unhurried. A sharp change in the drjuig rate will result in 
sharply defined patches of greater demity. or a crop of dark raindrop shapes 
and the negative will be ruined. A very prolonged soaking and re-drying may 
improve maiters a little, but as ihk is the son of accident that only happens to 
negatives watiied in a hurry, one is imhkely to have time to spare for the cure- 
and should concentrate cm prcventiaw, 

^Then the dried negatives come up for inspectioti on the rcioiiching desk, 
they should require nothing but superfiaal arteuiion, unless« of course, they' 
arc due for blocking out, or masking in Mime way for special purpojfrC^. 

r^r Retffavhitf^ Devk 

The desk iiscH should be very lirm and safe, with a rararmg earner, and not 
one that requires bodily remnvaJ to change from borc^ontal to uptight. The 
rorarmg parr should, how ev er, be built out from the level of the desk, and have 
a perfectly square outer edge, so that a small adiustabte T-square can be used 
against ii tn fadlitaie rhe drawing of masking lines exactly parallel with either 
the negative edge or imy other vertical or homontal datum line. The rule ts 
laid against the hormin, for instance, in a murine view which is not quite true 
on the plate; the locking-nui i^ ttglnened, and the rule is slid first dowTiwards 
to include the proper foreground and then upwards to mark the height of the 
sky. Transtemng ic to the other edge of the carrier, the right and left limits 
cao be quickly marked m the same way with ruling peti and opaque, and the 
whole operation is htiishcd In a very few- mtrjutes with ease and accuracy. 

Li^hi ff>r 

The light in the desk must be a good match for the light that will be used for 
printing. If the diffusing ammgemenis and the colour beer no relation to the 



^ tj <1 f>trfeiitly piea multi-pty Koodt ttiVi a nbaSed upcrtarf far 
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priniitig light, there wiU be an equal lack of rorrespondenize between the work 
as seen on the negativcp and as seen on the fitifshed print- It ih weU worth while 
lo take a Un of pains to check thi^t, and once ihe correct adjustment has been 
found, 11 should he carefully maintained by attenttem to the cicanliriess of lamps, 
reflectors, and dilfusing screen; and the spotting medium must be daily mixed 
to the right blue-black or neutral tint thar will just obi iterate any spots or air-bell 
markings, and will not convert them into an exactly equal crop of white spots 
for the prim-finisher to waste time over. Inexpert spotting is always far tew 
dense and Lavish. The spoL^ most nodceable on a print are white onc^, and a 
touch of the knife would have removed the cause of them at the origin. Much 
more Spotting' ought lo be dnne with the knife than with the brush. Every 
un necessary spot put on a negative is obviou>Iy multi pled by the number uf 
prints taken from it, so that ten minutes hit-or-miss carelessness at this stage 
may result in hours of exasperating work on the prims before they arc fit to 
deliver, 

Tethniqae 

Fine scratches due to abrasion with grii between unprotected negatives roughly 
handled cannot be spotted out unless the edges of the furraw s have been knifed 
away. The knife must, of course, be exceedingly sharp, and should be firm 
rather than flexible, - that is, of the familiar scalpel type. Thin knives w ill tend 
to iiqueuk and chauer on ^hc surface. The squeak is a muMcal note (not 
aesthetically perhaps!) due to an ascertainable period of vibration; and this 
vibration H generated by the series of microscopic ripplef^ which the cutting 
edge is making on the gelatine surface^ so the visual effect must necessarily be 
lacking in smoothness. Firm and really sharp kmvc$ w'ill w^urk with s slight 
hiss* reminiscent on a tiny scale of the sound of a carpenter’s plane. Knife work 
should never be *c^oss-halcbcd^ and the needed effect mus^t be got by patient 
work ill in one dlreciion, as it is much more likely to escape notice in this way. 
Patches of reflect ion on polished panelling arc a frequent blemish, and they 
arc not very dithcuh to cltminaie if the knife always follow'N the grain of the 
w™d. i'LXccssivc density in pans of ^tamed glass windows can be much more 
^eeurately tuned down with the knife than by rubbing dowTi with abrasive. 
The w^orsi drawback with some iDodcni platen and films j,s the presence of a 
supcrcoaiin^ of plain gebiiiae which has to be removed mot^t carefully before 
the real image is reached. A plate which has been reduced in ferricyamde offers 
the same difficulty. The first cuts with the knife remove substantial shavings 
from the siirtace without making any difference to the density, the vllvcr ha^ 
been chemically removed from the upper layers, and the danger is that the 
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l^tTKcmyo CRAJ>LE, 7"^^ launching cradU of thit modern liner tfomb the ^ndghi md 
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ver>' nesi cut may take far luwre cffccl ihan ws:^ irttCDJed^ The rubbing do\vj^ 
^Tocc^b hu^ the ^ame pitfalls and ihc whole area mu^t he ver^' parienrly tieaicd 
10 remove this dear gclaiioe layer as equally as possible before the effective 
part of the process is seen to begin. 

Ouf 

Bh^cking out is one of the Lcdious jobs that feiv people really enjoy, but it 
must be done occasionally, and it can be done wdt| without being too laborious, 
if the eondittons are right. The retouching desk should have ample and well 
diffused lighting; the negative earner for es™ the largest plates must be capable 
of full rotation; and there should be means far supporting a large reading-glass 
at a proper distance in front of the negative. Eyc-stram m normal pemms vrill 
not be a bugbear if the ma g tid ier is large enough to allow both eyes to come 
into pbyv and if it is perfectly steady, — not held in the hand. It ts possible — 
with the concurrence of un opiidan - to obtain a pair of spectacles combining 
reasonably high magnifying powder with a simple converging prismatic effccii 
and this can be a most comfortable arrajigement, !i should be adoptedp hnweveip 
only after competent advicci and it svill be unsuitable if the retoucher's eyes are 
astignmiiic or otherw i^jc abnonnal. These special tenses canj of couriiCi be slipped 
on to thtwe already uom, but tbey are thick and rather heavj% and may be a 
source of discomtbrt after an htiur or two. 

The actual work of ^lining-in^ is best done with a ruling pen against the 
edge of a bevelled celluloid rule. The bevel is u^cd. of course, on die underside 
of the ruk, to give a ^alc clearance between the negauve and the drawing edge, 
which may have become soiled wiih opaque. The ptrn must be kept in good 
mm, with nicely rounded and sharpened bladcsj and the bkickmgH>ut medium 
must be a little thinner than for hnishwork. It ii fed to the pen by a small 
brush drawn between the blades^, and care must be latcn to keep the outer 
surfaces uf the blades eJean and dry^ otherwise the medium may run nti to the 
edge of the rule and make a disastrous blot on the negative. A small family 
of "french curves" will also be necessary;, but especial care must be taken when 
using them* as the edges are not bevelled, ami blots dtt much more liable to 
occur if the pen js ovcr-fulL There is a swivelling pen for those who can master 
w'hich w^ill help with the outLiniug of the smallest curv'es. The commonesT 
fault with inexpert Woefctag-out is the over-running of lines at a ixuiction^ and 
as this is very difficult to correct by the usual means a clean ivet brush - 
the sharp retouching knife may be used w^hen the negative is fully dry. The 
knife is u^cd to cut right tlowii through the photopakc ai the correct point, 
and the surplus is then geziily scraped away; but if the film beneath the paint 
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h at ^11 damp, Khh treatment will do serions damage. Care must aho be taken 
when btttsJi-work errors are being w'lpcd otf quickly with a small damp swab^ 
if the negaiivc has become warm in the desfc^ as iiomc pbiev will not tnicratc 
this ueaimentt and the swab wiU wipe out the image as w^elt as the paint. 

Complete blocking-i>ut leaves the subject suspended m a white voad w'hicb 
destroys all sense of scale^ and it is frequently preferable to relEjn the tlmring 
or foreground below a car or machine. Some 'ghosting' of this part of the 
r^egative h ihcn necessary, and this can be clfceied with the air-brash. The bed¬ 
plate of the machtnc or any part of the subject vehich is it> print at full strength 
b covered with imnsparent adhesive lape or Varnish-p^sper', and the outline is 
delicately scored with the knife-poiot so that the surplys can be peeled off those 
ponions w^htre the nlr-brushing is to be applied. The spray must be as fine as 
posi^lblc and rciouchiag dye may be found the best medium, but it must be built 
up verj' gradually, avoiding the nsk of maktrvg really W'sJt patches which may 
mottle; and^ of course, the protective cellophane or paper must not be removed 
imtil the work h perfectly dry*. Meticulous care is nccc^sars 'm ujsing either pencil 
or brush on top of air-hruiih work. Pencilling may scratch through the work if 
a hard point is used, and on the other hand, the work will look verj^ gritty if done 
with a isoft pcndlt as with some air-brush colours tie surface is nor unlike a fine 
grade of sandpaper in its " toothBrush work may be preferred and tv ill generally 
be safe enough if care is taken to have the brush even a little drier than usual 

Negatives having large areas of air-brush retouching have a very* delicate 
surface, which ts prone to dantage by rubbings and the clfect of the smallest splash 
of w'aier ur developer may be very scv'cfc. As soon as the work has been approved 
after a printing test^ the negative should be varnished for its proiecrion, and 

stored m a tissue bag. 

Provision mu.it be made for both projcciion and contact printing, ni> matter 
what size ts adopted as the standard for negativesi but if large plates arc the rule^p 
then coijua printing will naturally be the normal procedure for the bulk of the 
work. It is fortunate that besides being ihc best method, from the pinni of view 
of quality, it is also the quickest and cheapest., and the most easily controllable. 
For tong rims^ a prinung box is desirable, with prnviston, of course, for local 
shading by means of tissue paper Single prints; and short runs are best 

handled by the ordinaiy- printing frame standing on edge at a fixed distance from 
an exposing tamp located in a box with a foot-ope rated switch or sliding safe- 
light shutter# leaving both iiands free to manipulate the few simple shading cards 
with which an experienced printer will compensate for any obv ious shortcomingis 
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of ihc ncgaiivc^ or modiry ihc rc$uJ[ under fhc mstruction nf die oporaior. Tbc 
bulk of ifac day's work in the |irintiJig room will be on glosi^y bla-ck-^d-'white 
paper of soft or nocma} grade^ fully developed, fixed in wo acid hypo baifa^p weh 
washed, and gla/jcd for slow drying overnight Prints will have been critically 
inis pee ted in a good white light when pa^ng frum the second h5T>o to the ivasht 
and faulty ones will be at once rcprmied — not doctored — so that the finishing 
staff will have no broken sets and panly completed orders to clutter up their 
benches. A certain proportion of the work w'id be destined for the hlock-nrakeri 
and the client may require a cDnsidcrablc amount of process retouching to be 
done on these pnnts^ to glamouri^ the subjects up to the conventional standards 
of the advertising agent. ITiis type of retouching b die preserve of a very skilful 
ooicrje of artists; it b quite outside the scope of the average photographett and 
its use should be most rigorously restricted to rhis one purpose. It is fatal EO 
excuse slipshod camera w'ork or fauliy phonographic Eechnique in the hope that 
I he anist will make good the fuzzy detail, the formless shadows, md the burnt- 
ouE highlights which would never have been Eherc if ihc photographer had been 
worth his salt 

When the block-maker’s pnnts have been sorted outf there should remain a 
stack of prints of imifomi colour and sparkle, requiring nothing but elementary 
spotting here and there before trimming and despatching, 

Cplo$tr Photo^ruphy 

The commercial worker of standing will be quite at home iti the production of 
ihrec^olour separatipn sets of negatives^ and will have pmcitcal experience of the 
makitig of carbro and dye-transfer ptitiiSi though he tnay consider the main ten- 
aiicc of a special depanmcn$ Ibf colour printing a doubrful proposition economic¬ 
ally, The growing popularity of ihc tTonsparency pxx»cesses opens up a field where 
genuine photographic ability' of the type advocated in this arttcle will find full 
scope. Impeccable technique is, of course, ver>' necessary - and the specialist 
section contributed by W* J. Pilkingioii deals faithftiUy with this aspect; but ilie 
primary need is to become trained to experience and to appreciate colour within 
one's mindi and then to compose and iLlumimte onc^s subject in the light of this 
wider vision; to be emancipated from ihc limitatiom of ihc twenty' or thirty grey 
tones of the step-wedEe to achieve the freedom of the spectrum. 
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Control in Ailvcrtisiinj Photo^rapln- 

Bv CHALONEK Vi'OOIMj F 1 HJ», 


F ltKES$ for purpwe fsomething quiic disdncc from utility) is one iroportaiu 
i:ritenon for iurging an advertising photograph. 7'hc same photograph 
may, at one and the same ume, be a magnificent job for a full-page 
advcniscmctit in a good maga 2 ine, and an uiter vash-om for a small spate in 
the daily press, merely because of the mechanical problems of reproduction. 
Then again a phntograph of a naked nymph, dancing chubhily upon her baching 
costumcf might be a winner as an eye catcher to stop you flicking over the 
pages of a magaimCj but heaven protect me from the wrath of a hard-boiled 
manufaciurer who wanted a factual tUustration of his garment for a trade paper. 
He would be a rash man who would pick up a photograph, and say, apropos 

nothing in particular: 'That is a splendid advertising photograph,’ It all depends] 

% 

The Photofftafihic Link in the Aiirertisiitjt Chain 

Advertising photography includes the whole of photography — everything, in 
fact, from creative or imagitiitive work, colour, portrait:, press, commercial, and 
all the other branches, to the reproduction processes which are very largely 
photographic, and a great deal used in advertising. 1 shall attempt to Umit the 
subject here to the sort of photograph one might expect an Advenistng .Agent 
to order from a professional photographer, I must, however, stress the point 
that this photograph, the hm'shed product which leaves my studio, is but a link 
in the chain of production of the Anal advertisemertr, No good purpose wdl be 
served by discussions as to the importance of the urtginal photograph retanve 
to the other links, except to say that a chain b as strong as its weakest link. 
Control of an advertising photograph, the itwh and study required, must be 


0 ur ^^ubiccr hcre^ Thctc is no tcUmg u'haf an advertising photograph may bc. 
VChcn your client ring<^ up to bceak the new** that he waniv one almost 
immediately, you may be able to classify it as a portrait^ comtnercial. colour, 
industrial or htsihion phoiof raph, bui you will have little time or luclitiaunn to 
do m. A dose study of the other liCcttans in this book, and a wide eacperiencc. 
wiH be far more valuable than sn exact dassification. 

^ Tht^ ITcofftffljie . t.T^ref 

Whether you like it, or rdIt tt becomes apparcni that competition, fair ur other¬ 
wise* exists in the advertising world. If you arc an artisdcaJly sensitive soul with 
A sense of moralityr there will be times when you will fed these qualities to he 
wasted. Your bread and buiier may be coming from people whose understanding 
of photographic niceties appears to be non-existent. In the rough and rumble 
ol ihc daily routine a reasonably thick skin will help to preserve the liiiet 
characters. But nothing will be a suhsiitnic for learning the basic prindples 
of economics. 1 he chain of production and distribution which always starts 
from iMothcr £artb tiecds lo be studied if you are lo find your pbee in the 
scheme of things^ l\ you arc to understand the cchics of compeuiion^ you must 
ddve into the desires of mankinds You must trace some of the compleKirics of 
socicry, whereby a lump of coal is turned into a Havnuring lo induce our nymph 
to cat her custard, or our actress to gild the lily with cosmetics. The insatiable 
desires of mankind (including you and mej to wTCSt from the Earth the last 
ounce hy labour, mentai and physical, of every kind, are things to be observed 
before we can expect to control our opinions, qr our advertising phcnogiaphti. 
Looking in one direction we may see a packet of plates* the finished product 
of a photographic manufacturer, which becomes the raw matcritl of ihe 
photographer. Further back in the chain w*e find chemical manufaciiirtrs 
supplying their finished products to become the raw material of the plate factc^rs - 
In must cases we land up in a coal mine, otfenng its finii^hcd product tn the 
chemical factory, but always we come back to ^Mother Earth in that directicm. 
In the othcf difection from the Studio, uur finished prcKluct goes to the 
advertiser, to the block-maker, to the printer, to the reader, and mavbci by 
way of the waste-paper basket, back lo Mother Earth agsiin Within that w*orld 
we must fmd a philosophy to coniro] our advertising photographs. 

This survey of the scope of the subject I am writing about., only touching the 
possible bounds of advertising, showing that photography is only a small part 
of a large wrhole, and thai we cannot keep clear of apparently irrelevant subjects 
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such psychology, politics, ethics economics, 1$ necessary before 1 can 
even begin to mention apparatus. The plain fact being that tbe foremost 
ncccisiiy is mental equipment. By far and away the most importani control mil 
be exercised by this. A breadth of outlook, considerable powers of both vision 
and visualization, an enterprising attitude and enthusiasm, a permanent rhim 
for knowledge on a wide range of subjeas, the power to co-opcrate with others 
good'temperedly and creatively under any coiulilions, highly developed powers 
of reasoning, concentraiion, versatility, elucidation, and improvisation, sympathy, 
originality, and - well, that will do to start with! If you cannot afford all 
that equipment, you might get along, like most of us, with a modicum of 
imelligence, optimism, and ambition to acquire the rest in the course of time. 

You can, if you like, igaore ail languages, except two— your mother tongue, 
and the language of pictuces, the language of the eye. 

. Ipflitrotits in O'eneriil 

There is no such thing as advertising photography distinct from all the other 
branches. Any of the nther sections in this book will gtve auiheniic advice about 
apparatus, and equipment for the particular kind of photograph which happens 
to have become an ‘advertising photograph’. Since you cannot very well buy all 
the equipment required for all the various branches of photography, you mil 
see why I included improvisation as a desirable mental equipment. It is not so 
much the camera that matters a» what you put in front of it. That is the prime 
control. 

f'uiuerns, .Vrir and OU 

i often hang my nose over the advertisements and tmaginc myself the proud 
possessor of one of those magniJlccnt chromium-plated luxury models. I dream 
of the wonderful creations 1 would produce, of the group of admiring clients, 
looking at it, and me, in awe, olTeiing to double the price of the photograph, 
and handing ouc coniracrs right and left, all expenses paid, and don’t spare the 
cost — until I wake up and get out the old Hall-pUte. It is a fine old war-horsc. 
It went over a cliff with its previous owner; he stopped on the first ledge, and 
it stopped in a bush a little further down, with its tripod kgs waving in the 
breeze. So, it is an experienced camera, and cxpenence counts. It is an old 
friend, loo. The other day, after taking very many thousands of photographs 
with it, 1 was working veiy dose up to a subject and the light glanced down the 
lens panel. As u was not getting into the lens I left ii unshielded. A fogged 
negative resulted, due to the bad fitting of the universal lens holder. I u'as quite 
shocked by my own negligence in never having checked this, and surprised 
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that it had never let me down before. However^ the camera and I arc now more 
citpertcnccd; we are, together, a better photographer. But t! showti how long it 
may take really to become old friends. 

G<l 10 Knuw I'Vwr Curntta 

The point is that no camera is any good until it is an old and trusted friend, 
until you arc so used to it that your fingers seem to know of their own accord 
where to go, wliat to do — until, in fact, the whole camera has entered into 
your mental make-up. [f you must buy a beauriful new camera, do as 1 have 
done, play with it like a child, for days, just pretending, before you ever load 
a film. Get the whole thing right into your mind, so that you can practically 
forget it when you arc on a job. 1 have a Jp! Soho Refies with a f/j.g lens, 
telephoto lenses, dtc. I picked it up second hand in new condition in 1929. 
After nearly tw'enty' years I realized that I had only used it at full aperture 
about twice, so now, tl has the latest coated f/4.5 lens to give me still better 
dcfiniiion. When I focus 11 right on a really good subject, I get wonderful 
results,- just as I used to do with the f/3.9. I cannot help feeling, when I read 
the advertisements at any rate, that my results must be better now! Like every¬ 
thing else, the old Soho has disadvantages; you must learn to use it, but (I 
don^i know of course) t think you will make a better photographer learning on 
one of these, than if you start with an auto-de-luac, self-setting, double- 
t.xposurc-impossible, Icvcr-wind, tw'in-lens reflex. 

0/ th< \f0d<FH PreehioB Miniature Camera 
The modem so-called precision insirumems have their disadvantages too. 
Their precision exists, often, only in one particular, in which earlier types had 
their weakness. ,'\nyw8y, 1 have a lever-wind Rolleiflex, |>artJy due to laziness 
because it b so much easier to carry about. But I have hardly mastered it yet. 
It is so easy, 10 temptingly easy, 10 blaze off the him like a machine gun, and 
not give due thought to any single exposure. Alter blazing off a dozen exposures, 
one invents a law of averages, that there must be one good one amongst them. 

T here is no auch taw. You can point the blessed little thing at the wrong subject 
twelve times more readily than at the right one once. When you have mastered 
it, the Rollei is useful, really handy in fact for cettam subjects, but it takes no 
less cx|>criencc than the Soho. The old Soho can do more things, however, in 
its perhaps mute cumbersome way. 

There will always be a use for as many types of camera as are made, bur if 
you collect too many you will alway's be out of practice with most of them, and 
spend half your lime buying and selling. It is extraordinanly easy to buy a 


srettm'rollcr lu tracl; a walnut. I sirong^ly commend, therefore, the purchase of 
a pair of mit-crackers, and much practice in using them. It takes more skill to 
crack a walnut with a steam'toller, than to make a thorough mess of it. 

-t/r^rnarinr HquiifUfeHt 

The best equiptrteoi is what you already have, if you has^e used it a good deal 
The neici best is w hat you have found to be essential h.s a result of much thought 
and experience in view of the work you do most of — and I do not mean the 
lype of work of which you merely toam to do more, Get the work first, tf you 
cannot do the job with your existing equipment, consider carefully whether 
that is because you are not clever enough. 

/ MCPttJ V. / JftjHtOth 

1 remember in the 1930’s photographing a dancer doing a back-bead, standing 
on one leg, with the other, and arms, outstretched horixontally. One second 
exposure was our absolute minimum. You can imagine the problem - arms 
and legs waving about all over the place — but wc got the result somehow. 
Now, of course, you can buy, at 4 price, equipment to get her dead sharp in 
mid-air. An awful Lot of dancers will have to pay you to talw them in mid-air, 
before ihc apparatus w ill have been paid fnr. Work it out. If you simply cannot 
resist the temptation to own the latest high speed flash equipment, you ought 
at least to sell the lelevisiun set in order tn free a little time and money for 
experiments! 

The t’tsenee of Cemroi 

Hundreds of pounds worth of any apparatus will Hciiher bring business to you, 
nor take the photograph for you. So again, I stress ihai the most important 
control IS the control of yourself. The achievement of this takes most of us 
rather mure than a me-titne. No progress at all can be made to this end by 
anyone submerged in apparatus and vague hopes, Never buy a steam-roller if 
a nut-cracker will do. Conversely, if you know for certain that you will have a 
lot of steam-rolling to dO', throw away the nut-crackers, and go to it, but do 
flol imagine that stcatn-rolling consist.^ only of sitting in a beautiful stream-lined 
cabin, pulling levers and turning wheels, The main iob, probably, is shovelling 
coat, and withstanding boredom, when you really get down to tt. 

Menial tqiiipment 

The safest way to try to estunaie whai sort of work you will be doing next 
year, is to look back a bit and sec W'hat you have been doing. As near as anyone 
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un {iuess ihai is what you will be doing ne^i year. So ihc equipment ihai: 
worked last year will, w'ith perhaps repair and replacement, work equally well 
next year — except the mosiV important, the mental equipment, w'hieh should 
work better. Mental equipment wilt pay the best dividends. 

.Vi:« of jl/urL'j-/a/ 

There is a simple wisdom regarding appaniius, and materials as wdl, to bear 
in mind always. Don't chop and change the sizes. Standardise on one or two, 
I plate and I plate perhaps, or what you like, and build up on that, but stick to 
the li^ame size if you change your camera. If you suddenly introduce a new size, 
you may find yourself with a better camera, but worse off in total equipment, 
because the balance of other equipment in the darkroom has been upset. This 
is all pan of control, as you would soon sec if you tried to develop a couple of 
dozen 5^4 films in a hurry' with only [ plate hanger*. 

Stodh Ufihti of To-day 

Again, t need hardly say that knowing how to use them, w'hich can only be 
learned by experience stimulated, perhaps, by reading, is more important than 
the actual lights. You can do perfectly well with all sorts of knocked up equip¬ 
ment and the requisite energy to make them bend to your will, Vi'hcn installing 
an electricity supply, provision for a minimum of 40 amps at 23® (apart 
from heatmg) would be in accordance with common practice. This allows for 
possible simultaneous use of ^ ikw spots. 2 spoiij, 2 ikw doods. A great 
deal can be done with 4uch equipment, though you w'iJl find yourseli about 
where I started if you have to take a dancer doing a back-bend in colour, uniil 
colour materials have speeded up as much as black-and-white have in the last 
quarter century. 


The Studio of the Future 

Development is going on. especially in the film studios, with compact source 
high pressure discharge lamps, IT w'c adopt this form of lighting, as far as I can 
see, we shall ne«dt perhaps, a couple of hundred amps, at 110 volts, or more, 
for a lighting set'up similar to that outlined above. If, on the other hand, 
development goes in the direction of high speed dash lamps, quite small current 
may be all that is required. There seems only one thing fairly certain, namely, 
that it will not get any cheaper to install. So before spending out on cameras, 
it would be well to remember that the most expensive camera will not take 
advenisjng pkturcs without light, but quite a simple camera may be adequate 
with appropriate lighting. 
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There are a number of lighting sets available on the markel for work out^^ide 
the studio. The chief requirement is ponabiliry^ and good work can be done 
with a set of about three Lights^ two stand^s and some jmprovmdon. These seis 
are usually a simple lamp holder with reflector to take cither phoioflotitla, or 
500 watt too hour lamps. Before the more recent war, these lamps were designed 
with some form of vcntilatiott so that they did nor over-bear when pointing 
downwards. Now' it is wise to renew the fies before it has biimcd away 
altogether at the point where l| tfuers the lamp. 

H'iiif, T0ohf i^nd Lensitks j/ 

Before starting on an outside (away from the studioi a$ distinct from ^out-door', 
meaning ixi the open air) fobt the first thing to gather together h your wits — 
it IS surprising what can be done with verii' little else. Then a colJccticm of tools, 
length!^ of flei:, fuse wire, distribution boards etc^ Lastly^ the Ughrs. A spot 
light (or two) may be very usefuh and perhaps flash equipment. One ihing 1 ^ 
cemm:^ if you bring too much equipment, without an army of porters you will 
have no strength left to do the job, Control w^iil have gone altijgether. An 
experience I had will sctv'c to show how^ diiflcuh it ts to suggest suirabte equip- 
itient, A large chemical faetorj,' had to be photographed throughout^ Their 
voltage waiii 250and we set off w'ith suitable bulbs and a mass of equip¬ 
ment, which nearly filled the car that met us ar the station. The first afternoon 
wc surveyed the factory, and set to work the next mommg. Before starring the 
Safety Manager' appeared, and asked to see the lights. Politely, but quite 
firmly, be refused to permit ilnun to he used; little danger, he admitted, but 
they were against ihe regulations, so we had to work with what light msted* 
daylight and aitificiah IK hat w'its were lacking in not finding out about regula¬ 
tions before starting, had to be made up for during the taking. 

On outside jobs, there muHt be a law of nature, t thinks that the unexpected 
will alwaji'% happen, iio even jf you anticipate everything known, the unknown 
will occur* 

Contfifl Nttitihirr On^r 

This matter of the mastery of apparatus ami technique of photography ia- one 
which can only be acquired by long and varied experience^ and study. Fortunately, 
while gaiiung experience on the purely photographic side, some variuDDn can 
he enjoyed by taking a wide interest rn an* literature, science^ psychology, 
politics, industry and economics. Rea] control in advertising photography will 
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MY (lEAD ROTTND ANTJ ROtTKa^. A Wa/cmf ^^tlTchi^j md ff kind of phoii^aphu pM 
imtrai m : Havtr^ goi a n^anve a Afo^/ ^ith mi/fiAA* ^xpr^sum^ you frfiucA 

rir out triih f^iUopaqo^^ ih^n ioimmiy pht ^ut m a pit^ci pf pap^r whm rAf he^ has to €omf 
for mch of th£ c^ht eipf?juM ihvtigh th^ mliirgrr^ You tL'Otft know thot the pap^ thppfd 
thi uamd exposuft wUit ym kavt made the ofiNT sx eipomrei attJ developed ike ihtet 
of bromidt. Thtn^ of you Biarf aO over ogoirt. 
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frum your apprcci^Eion of ihesc otht^r perhaps scciningly extr^cou!^ 
human activities. 

Consider for a moincnt a reaJly succesisful ii - lo photograph in the hands 
of an Advertising Agenii who. havmg ordered it, and being liable to pay for iu 
says ^ That is exceUetit. I had not dared to hope for anything so suitable.' (This 
is an advcrti,smg pboiographcr's day-dream, not a quotation.) Does it marier 
a tinker^ cuss whether you look ii on an ancient field camera ued up with 
pieces of strings or on a jjmm Miniature Marvel, w^ith an I -/1 lens and hundred'' 
of pounds, worth of equipment in ihe cupboard? Of course not. You did the 
job wxH; 1 would even say it must have been a stroke of genius ro wres-i that 
remark from a dicni! 

//<ur /r H tfs 

This mythical photograph itself may have been perfectly siraighiforwarJ flrith 
no particular background. It may have been the product of a most opensivc 
studio i.ct-up with back-pro|cction and heaven knows what. AJicmalively^ it 
may have been the resuli of some clever combination work with an automatically 
masked background let in. or even a perfectly simple bit of double priming. 
Probably, however, in this coinury at least, it was a perfectly straighlforuard 
ihPT, well planned, cfSciciitly executed > dare 1 suggest, a modieum of 

good luck, and printed with a mimmum of dodging. 

TrUki * I f Yuur Shrve “ 

In advertising work k is desirable to know your photography very thorn ughlyp 
and to have at least dabbled in all the trickery that has been thought of. In 
practice, however^ the best place for all the tricks is up your sleeve* ready for 
you to pull one out^ if need bcp to save a situation. There a lerriblc temptation, 
ifp wiih much pains, you have acquired prufidency ai wmt trick, to use it 
dimply because you can. The real control, I repeat, lies in coniroUmg yourself 
Only use tricks when a ^siraighiforward method is impossible- The art is to 
conceal the aa. Substitute tricks fur art, and it is even more truen The great 
strength of photography is its capacity for truthful reproduction of reality. 
When you get up (u tricks, it b best to fiddle with the reality, and leave the 
photography alone. The faintest appearance of mckcry m the photography may 
lose you mote, by revealing itself than the trick had gained. 

ffoiujr Craji antt Efhiti 

Ni> rrick in the world will tver be a sijb<iTitutc fur honcii crai'tEtnaiiiilijp, clear 
thinking, and knowing your job. The proper use of the proper trick at the 
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proper Uniie rosy, indeed, be honeii craftsomuitup. Thai is where some thought 
about cthies cun improve your phoiographie technique. Bread-winning b a 
vital neceissiiy for most of us. The advenising phoiographer, more than any 
other perhaps, uili find the need to maintain a delicate balance between finance 
and an, photographic trickery and craftsmanship, A control to be acqiiire^l. 

7 ht Reaiftitinit of Coniroi in AdvtUitm^ ^htito^ritphy 

The point arises as to at what point control in adveitisiiig photography is to 
begin, Ac the political and economic levels control is a little outside rhe scope 
of this book, though ii should not be outside the scape of discussion within our 
pitifessionaJ body, or local gatherings, in which the ambitious phoipgtapher will 
loin. Some control of the class of work to be done may be achieved by proficiency 
in the higher grades. It is well to recognissc that the ability to get a good clean 
photograph of any old bottle, at any old time, in a great hurry, wsthoui becoming 
confused, is some quaiificanon for the higher grades. Quick recognition of the 
problems involved, accurate technique, are the controls to be employed. 

fiyts and ;V*i Hyt* 

Rapid appreciation of the probtems calls csscnuaily for the use of the eyes, 
through which memories of previous experience are amused. Virtually all 
control Starts with the simple use of the eyes. Any attempt initially tu control 
an effect with, even an cncj'clopicdic knowledge of the lighting diagrams, and 
the like, i» doomed to failure. Vuual experience is the key. The eyes are capable 
of perceiving in a flash what would take half a hook to describe. (One of the 
reasons for the use of photography m advertising.) Consequently, if your mental 
processes do not begin with the use of the eyes, they are likely to be gready 
retarded by a complicated mass of literary ideas. In much work, speedy decisions 
are vital. 

Ctticaintlotis 

By the visual approach calculations of the utmost compUriiry in literary tcrai.s 
can be made rapidly. Obviously the co-ordination of the visual anti all the other 
mental procesAcs mmt be developed by experience and training. Towers of 
visual concentration dev'elop with practice, and the power to see more, more 
accurately, and more Intetligcnily, should be encouraged, because this is the 
source of the greatest contnfl both before arid after exposing the negative. 

I have io often been asked what camera did t user Whst stop? Where did t 
place the lights ? What exposure? and so on. I know these are technical matters 
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of impart^iKCt but I cau geni^rally perceive a 'ATong meaiaJ approach lo the 
sabjea in the asking. What matters is whai did if LOOK like. The ol^^tTUction 
of %’ision with ledinical preoccupations is a frci;]uent cause of delay h, failure t 
and fru^tranoti. 

Cihe I Y.tmff rt Chanct ! 

li it is remembered that vision only commences in the eyes, and the mam 
process occurs in the mmd^ it wt]J become clear ivby I advocate clearing the 
mind of technical cobwebs in order to give vision a chance. Too many aspiring 
photographers stumble around in a twUighi caused by a blanket of technical 
cobwebs. Nowadays^ more than ever, technical knowledge i& vital, and a lot of 
it ttw; but ii h useless^ uidccd, a hindrance^ if it outstrips practical abiUrj'. 
The control here js to keep theory and practice advancing steadily hand in 
hand m do^ as wcU as, to read. 

Ctmtrol in Processm^ - Matiic r. SfanJnrd M^iJkoih 

The idea of processing with some kind of magic potion, indirviduaJ to each 
phorographer, dates back to the days of Daguerrotypes. Until comparatively 
recently, one photographer would not dJow^ another into his darkfoom, lest 
he should discover the secret of processing. Probably the secret very easy 
to observe because it resteid iti the namt of a chemical in common use (secretly) 
by both photographer:^^ Anyway^ however chemicals may Iiavc behaved in those 
daySj they have now been largely reduceii to submission, anj arc stisccptiblc 
neither to magic nor emotion. A grain of silver bromide may be relied upon to 
act with complete impartiality both in your darkroom and mine upon known 
scteniific principles. 

iTAf Scew 

The seem of my methods ol getting the right kind of negative is contained in 
every packet of plates, or films that is w here I got it - and is known as the 
^manufacturers’ instructions'. One secret catbiseven to-day.. Read the instructions 
before you throw them away, and comply, at least in general prtnctples., wiih 
them. Developing tcchniqucT now, a standard procedure. In blad< and w^hitc, 
fairly wide limits of error can be tolerated^ but not irt colour, as a rutc. 

Ctockw^rk CiiKtrof 

Control in pmcewiiitg is, thcrcrorc^ tirsi and foremost, a matter of compliance 
with :iound practice* about which ample information is published. The picture 
is made, or marred, when the camera goes 'click’, Thereafter a high degree of 
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cane aod diligence, skill and accuracy, and particularly, rdiatnlity, must produce 
a f)r!ii-daj» result, ot, laiher, a fhst-cUss record of what was in fronr of the 
camera. 

So-cttthit *Cantrobi ’ 

,\iany of the so-called controls of which we sdll hear, are survivals of the old 
magic idea. They asually consist of needlessly complicated ways of developing 
the negative to a differeoi gamma, or altering the chatacierisiic curve. Expeti- 
meius along these Un^ arc usually a way of escape from frustration due to 
poor choice of original subjects. The manufacturers are likely lo be quick to 
publish any new forimila which shows a definite advantage over existing standard 
procedure. Hxperimenis in suhjca matter will pay the advertising photographer 
better than exjscrtmenis with unusual developing formulae. 

Pitita Oodginft and Coatrot 

The meaning I attach primarily lO the u‘ord control is that of making things 
work properly, and reliably. The popular idea of control is whai 1 would call 
mucking the image about. When it comes to printing there is no doubt you can 
do quite a bit of fiddling. Ii is even possible to improve the final result by such 
means, particularly if yim have a well-trained eye, and a strong sense of restraint. 

Print dodging, however, is fatally easy. None of us can resist gaining much 
ciperLence in the delights of faking, the joys nf gisinp a commonplace subject 
a superficial appcarauce of liigh art. The prime need in printing is the ability 
(o make it a standard process, reliably producing result's of technical excellence. 

1 would call that the best control. 

fttttHsm and imafintttioH 

With a discriminattug eye, a well developed ethical sense, and practice, judicioiis 
shading, dodging, double printing, and such ihcks, will need to be included 
in the standard procedure of the advertising photographer. Always, the less of 
It the better, because rcalLvm is a most important factor. If strict realism must 
be adandoned, a fine sense of restraint and good taste must be broughi in to 
replace it. 

f'orrrcritfn 

I think the key lo the whole thing is this matter of realism. Diatinciion needs 
to be made between merely correcting a fault inherent in the photographic 
process, and a definite departure from reality. I would regard the holding up 
of a shadow which unavoidably printed too dark as correction. Fogging down a 
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highlight in order enbiiice anaihcr becomes ac Icasi perilou^y near to a 
dcpartitre from rcalisiti. There is* of course^ Ihtk difference between holding 
up a Utadow in prUiting^ and thnowirig a light into i1 before exposure. The 
latter b the preferable controL It truci hovve^er^ that in much everyday 
practicCj by dodging^ the printer nobly and skillfidly coverts up the photo¬ 
graphers mi&iake^ (not always avoid able under ihc conditions prevailing), 

PhoTographers (as distinct trom dncmaiographers] often use the word montage 
as denotjug that by hook, crook* or other device^ more than one photograph 
has been inveigled into a :tpacc usually occupied by a single photograph* 
often as not ihh results m m unsuccessful iumbk of photographs, each one 
being pn manly useful for covering up the sliortcomings of anoti’ier. The origmal 
meaiung of the vvord referred to the i.Tarr)'^>vcr, or perhaps continuity* of ideas 
from fine pan of a film to others* The word itself is, therefore * best left to the 
films W'here it belongs. I he iumbling up of photographs bv sticking up and 
double printing b rarely successful. On the rare occasions^ it can be most 
dramatic (if somewhat laborious} when due appreciation of the inherent depart urc 
from reality is compensated by brilliant socisc of design. 

I)4^4tNe Friniinf* 

This so-called montage h really only an extension of double printing. It musi 
be understood that reaJiSim han been abandoned the moment the images of two 
negatives arc confused^ and the problem of making sense in the visual language 
musi be solved. The solution will only he found in terms of the sHsual larmuage- 
WTth a feeling for design, and a respect for the law^ of creation. Otherwise a 
mere jumble will result. From a commercial point of view^* the recompense will 
seldom be comiiicnsuratc with ihc time Involved^ material used* »nd mental 
and physical fatigue requited fur success. When a purely realistic etfeci is aimed 
at bv double-printings success, if at all possible, depends upion the scientific 
accuracy with which rwo negauve^ can be made tvbich are virtimlly id cm Li cal in 
terms of perspective, lighting, and a number of other visual factors. 

Muftrh 

Control takes a new turn as soon as live models are included. [ would not quite 
say that control of the model becomes the first consideration, although, obviously* 
correct casting, or choice of modeU is a vital com mb The advertising phoio- 
grapber must tactfully maintain his authority to make final dcdsiunsi but he 
must never smoihtt the pertonoliry of the model., unless^ of course, she has 
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none. Then I however he tnay fancy himself as a hypnoust, the result Is likdy 
to be poor. Particularly in the case of the les:^ experienced modd^ dMdence will 
be m obsiadc to the nsential tinJson which shonid be established. There is 
inspiration to be derived from any reasonably experienced model. Establishing 
the right relaiiomhip w\ih ihc model from the start of the sjiiing^ or before, U 
both diSicylt and ncccsiiary^ Especially w-^ich a sirangc, or mexperienced mcide! 
it is often touch and go whether you can pnll ix off in time. 

iffftuencts 

The number of influences, and aui&ide forces, which can come to bear* at the 
lime of the sitting, to prevent a harmonious, if temporary^j pmnenhip with the 
model being formed, are legion. Few people, who are not themselves phoio- 
graphen?^ can appreciate the intense conccntraiion required to control a sitting: 
at one and the isame time to establish this atmosphere of partnen^liip^ and also 
to solve all the arilstic and physical problems, of the panicular subject of the 
photograph. The advertising photographer will need to know where psychology^ 
steps in. It is shocking the number of ways even a lirst-cla^s model can be killed 
stone dead* pictariolly speaking. When you add dients in the studio,. bosseSjp 
mothers, representarivesp telephones, and all other interruptions to a train of 
thought, it is reniirkabic that a photograph is ever sucecss^fuL One can hardly 
abolish clients without abolishing the livelihood as well Much real eontrot must 
be exercised with subtlety. W^iih enough philosophy you can control yoursdf 
Ca point noi to be overlooked!). Bosses con often be found jobv, preferably 
elsew'hcre> to keep them out of mischief* and even tekphones* mothers, 
staff, etc,* can be controlled by a well devised system. The big battle is so to 
organize everything, without appearing to do so, that some small fracrion of the 
time available can be wholly applic^l to the job in hand. 

Off Pupef^ 

It 3 photograph can be made to contain some litric suggestion of your dreams 
and aspiraijons^ ii will be the better for it., if your dreams ate any good. But 
you cannot photograph a wish. Only what h there before the lens w'iU appear 
ill ihe final print- The expression of emotion requires technica! skill on the 
part of both photographer and model. Without real use of the eyes^ coupled 
wtth dear conception of the piaure to be obtaincti there little hope of success 
in ifai^ field. Wishful sedng^ and winbful thinking, must go hand in hand w'ith 
accurate observation and mechanical vision, just the right balance mu-st be 
obiamctl between the two. 
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PrAa/ S^n 0/nil 

1 | iii a titiJe difficuh itt ouiUnc u procedure to adopt when taking ati advertising 
photograph, ?^o many are the subfccis 10 be tackled^ and so varied the objecis 
m view^ "Fhcrt one golden rule. Get some imiructiom, if possible, before 
you Stan. What is it for f A poster or a 'thumb-nail' in the daily press ? Some 
idea of size and shape of picture ret|uired. A horizontal photograph looks s^cry 
insignificant spread across a single column! 

Rcitlhm^ i$nd fhr 

Let m suppose your client wants a %hoi of a coaLminer. A model can be 
employedj properties hired, pick-a^cc, or whatever is correct, lamp and accessories, 
not to forget some dirt and sweai for his face. Success will now depend upon 
your capfldly to dream up a mental picture of a real miner, and to fit your 
made up model into that drcam> in concrete terms,, before the lens. Ah f Maybe 
you {or your dient) don't w^ork like that! If you warn a mmcTj you pet a iniiicrf 
So down to the coal face you go. There you meet a teal minetT with a real 
diny face, and real sw'cat. Now you arc getting somewhere, and out coma the 
camera. Immediately] you are confronted by the most bashful and inexperienced 
mr>dd you have ever known. Still you will have to dream up a mental picture of 
whit a real miner looks like, and gci a picture to fii your dream. Otherwise, 
the wTCiched Teal* tnincf-cum-inexperienced model wilt probably appear 
an embarrassed idioL There are no rules for producing the right conditions for 
either your real model or your professional model, excopl 10 develop a highly 
sensitive feeling for, or sympathy wiih, your model, and great cunceninition on 
your purpose, and menial and physical alacrity to effect it. Whether to creep 
up on him by stealth, and catch liim unawares, or whether to make him act 
as he never acted before^ or W'hat to dOt will be your controls 

LitV&MfM 

Some clients like to prepare a detailed and inflexible layout, with a space into 
which your pholograph must fit precisely, and without fail. Thi^ i* one of the 
joys of the advertising pboiographci, as he struggles with a coat mine, a bwshful 
miner, and a tack oriighi,only to find that the subject b of an tnherenUy dilferen; 
shape from that demanded. Hence the need for control I 

Art and the 

1 have heard attisLic photographer? complain of the insufferahk Unniation of 
the conventional rectangular shape^ and the need for freedom to choose the 
shape to suit the subiect> and their an. To the advertising photographer there 
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b hariUy my timil lo the ftsirfcdon^ that may b; imposed by the ^space'; 
cojisiilcroblc arbsuc subclciy wiU need; tn be employed eo get the right result:, 
and also to ht the space. It is, ho^ever^ pos^itiJc somcdmes, by close co-operation 
with the client, to overeome the worst effects of having to fit a square peg in 
a round hole> Some appreciation of the problems of tay-oui, reproduction, and 
the fact that your client hicnscif has a client to be satisfied will help to create 
team-W'»rk, 

Finally, it is most unwise to keep a model in an awkward pose, while you 
try mentally to call up all that you have learned from a variety of books, to 
think of cvemhing that goes to making a good advertising phuiagmph, to 
remember your instrucdtms, and a tlnmsand and one other things, because, 
before you have done all that, the poor modej wjU he piciorially dead. The key 
to the solution of a mass of complcitiiics lies in your eyes, and your eyes alone 
wrill open the door to success. 

Mhtaket onit the Rftin$fhtr 

Retouching is best looked upon as a necessary evit, brought about by the shott- 
comings, in the first place, of the photographer himself. After that the need 
for it is due to conventions which abhor [he truth which photography can tdl 
with absolute impartiality. As such conventions arc bre^en dowti, so the need 
Ibr retouching fades. Retouching h also called for to counteract the short¬ 
comings of reproduction methods, or somchmes to overcome the faa that the 
very truthfulness of the recssrd on paper gives undue emphasis to details not 
so apparent in realityt or in movement. In the old days, the black and u'hite 
negative was jusE about identical with what vre now' call the tri-colour blue 
separation negative. .Much handwork became necessary to make up for the loss 
of the other colours. With skill in removing blemishes due to this, came the 
irtcsisiible temptation to smooth out every thiug A convention for filleted faces, 
crta.setess and board-likc garments, grew- up as the skill of the retoucher 
wandered aw-ay from tts Jcgitimaie sphere. I'he basic idea behind it alt W'as 
hatters', and yet more flattery. 

Ftattery, Tmih ati^ kfMraiai 

In the advertising world, flattery U still called for, but the old methods of 
over-retouching are getting out of date. Everything possible must be done by 
choice of viewpoint, lighting, make-up, pins and clips and all the other tricks 
for disguising uncongenial truth, to leave as little as possible for the negative 
retoucher. Even so, I regret to say, the retouchers need not fear for their jobs, 
if only because photographers will never cease to make mistakes^ and a little 


iQuch of ludictom flaticn' will iilway» be gratefully rcedued. Tlie modem treiul, 
in advenisiDg work, is to extend as far as possible ibe unobtrusive suhiledcs of 
flattery* to make a show of truthful realism, and rely upon a touch here and 
there* skilfully chosen and executed* to deceive the eye. In the belter doss of 
advertising work you can no longer afford (o be blatant in your flattery. Itt 
another class the modem aerograph can give some wonderful imhatlons of the 
old-fas hioticd fillctcd-face em. This usually occurs after the photograph Im 
left the photographer’s hands, I am glad to say. The aerograph has, of course, 
legitimate uses, more parnoilarly on badegrounds. and for lay-out purposes. 

AU-rou»d Expetunet 

A study of the reproduction processes, and their ddBcultles, and the ways In 
which your photographs can be simplihcd as to tonal values and contrasts, 
firstly in the original taking and secondly in retouching, printing, and working 
up, wilt give useful control. Some practice at actual retouching, and working up 
prints should be acquired, although it is not rtaliy necessary fbr the advcrtiiLing 
photographer to aiicmpt to compete tn skill with the professiorial retouchers. 
He should, however, ]eam from bitter experience, how much extra work can 
be caused by a little carelessness m the studio, etc., and should be able to discuss 
practical points with the retouchers, with the knowledge that comes from being 
able to do it. It is very bad practice to leave anything to the retouchers chat 
could have been corrected by photographic means. 
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Control in Theatre Photo^jraphj 

Bv John fthp 


I N this cotuitry, stage photogfapherii were among [he first to herald the conven¬ 
tion which seemed to insist tha[ they should either imitate painters or reiiigii 
themselves to becoming aniculared recording machines. There has recently 
been a refreshmg tendency for photographers to make their piaures in the 
camera» conceiving them in lerms of the medium itself. Only occasiotiahy docs 
one see examples of the older mode mth such svmpioms as the ‘billiard-ball* 
retouching of a close-up, i he over-lit group vdih ei'cry costume^zipper and crease 
in the backcloth faithfully recorded, and the 'artistic^ portmit stylized into a 
high-key wraith or a smudgy psychopathi Another kind of photographer has 
appeared. A man who is at least as much a part of the rbeaire as of the darkroom 
and who is entrusted with the task of interpreting a play in pictuncSn without the 
over-looking eye of the producer^ as w’as common even fifteen years ago* 

Refuirfm^ntJ for a GooJ Theatre 

1 think that the cxiraordinary rapidity ufith which this tiaitsfortnation has taken 
place is imgelv due lo th e attitude of the handful of men who have specialized 
in this branch. They entered into the spirit of the world in w'hich they worked- 
They Itaxncd, as the theatre producer and the actor had long ago kamed, that 
the man mu-^t remain master of the tnachinc, or the machine takes charge and 
the fact is immediately obvious- Never h this more apparent than in a play or in 
photographs of it. In cases where there is iiicomplete ma-Stcryi, the feeling of life 
is noticeably absent* the pictures are stiff and unreal, and no feeling ol the play s 
atmosphere is conveyed. I believe this to be a far greater defect than any miitor 
technical faults which may occur when the thrill of w orking up to the climax of the 


play in picimrc^ prctyccupics onc*^ imagjixaijon. In my opinion, a good aci of 
thcaLTc photographs should took as though they were Snapshots* taken during a 
live performance^ yee with inttresring composition^ true to the play and carefully 
lit in a w^ay which docs nor steal the obscrsxrS attention from the ihcmc. You 
may ask why we donor, in laci, take aaion pictures whh the mtnialure auncra 
during a performjmee^ T he answer is that although Dccasionaliy a certain type 
ot play lends itself lo iuch treattnent and exciting resutis are seen mofc orient 
an exaggerated atmosphere of melodrama is superimposed through the natural 
inabiiiry of the emulsion to record the rcklive values of light and shade as the 
eye jices them. Oddly enough, sptmtandty is by no means mvariably present. 

The photographer who w'orks for the management of the play will be reejuited 
m provide a more or less complete picture story frequently of yo or 6o diU'erem 
shois^ each of which must be of at least tolemble quality and upon any one of 
which may depend the photographer's reputauoni when given full-page space in 
a magazine. Only occasionally will sdcciion for this purpose depend upon the 
purely pictorial meriis of the photograph itself. Above a cengiri minimal level 
of icelinical quality, other nuitcts will be more w'cighty. 

Stage work is^ in some ways, quite unlike any other section of the proftssioti. 
A set of portraits of a stage artist or a series of production photographs will pass 
successivcly before the critical eyes of the actors ihemselveS;^ their producer and 
managcinent, and the company's pret^s representarive. The pictures xvhich are 
approved will be submiticd to editors of daily newspapers^ and illustrated 
weekhes^ and ihc\' will be displayed as exhibition prints un the theatre front for 
months at a time. 

The pictures w 111 probably be taken at a dress rehearsal, with the photographer 
and his assistams popping up otj lo the stage to do each scene before the senf and 
costumes are changed. After each spotlights and cables must be whisked 

awaj iciru a corner out of (he path of trundled pieces nf scencrv and furniture. 
Thye is no time for retakes or alternative shots. One has, somehow, to rccoucUe 
one s intcrpretaruin ot the play with mote practical matters w'ithin a single set 
of photographN. i will noi dwell for long upon the difficulties:; but I think that 
those who judge our work from the published aiuJ cxhibiicd examples should 
know that the whole set of photographs of a pby w hich they see, were probably 
raken in two hours one mfimingT with the actors exhausted by weary rehearsals 
strange to the settings and cosnimcs; the pictures having been arranged^ 
lighted and taken ar the rate of one every three or four minuterp Several days 
later, the retouched and finished display prints will be framed or the ihcatrc. and 
50 to too wholcpbte Bromides will be on their way to the editors of newspaper 
and magwncs. 
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Extreme spedalixation of workers within the field of Stage Photography is as 
natural as that of the performcTs thtmscives< The photographer's temperament 
will tatgely determine his sphere of activity. The man who eseds at capturing 
the spontaneity of a brisk variety set wUI seldom work upon a Shakespearean 
Tragedy or psychological drama. Photographs of the ballet demand special 
knowledge and a feeling for that delicate art. The appropriate equipment will be 
difierent in each case and the most suitable type of picture and print will be even 
more rigidly conditioned. Consequently, descriptions w'ill be mainly of my ow'tt 
equipment and met hods. 

A large part of my work consists of piotc&sionat portraits. That iSjponraits 
of actors, writers, muskians and others who need photographs for publidiy and 
illustration cotitiected with their work. Basically their needs are similar, though 
the 'tempo' varies with the profession. Their portraits must include insight into 
their character professionals it is not enough ro make pretty pictures of a 
pretty girl, she may be alsti a brilliant scicndsi needing tecognition of more 
enduring talents — and the handsome iuvenile features of a young actor may 
conceal an inspired character actor with ideas beyond an immediate film contract, 

fhr Firsi 

1 awe the theatre a great deal; and nm least, for the fact that it was by 'sitting in* 
at repeated rehearsals of fine plays performed by sensitive actors and directed by 
articulate producers, that I have learned what 1 have about the iiitcrpretaiion of 
personality. 1 have studied the more scientific aspects of emotional expression and 
teamed therefrom a W'calth of dinicul facts; but I do not believe I could have 
begun to apply this matenai if I bad not had great opponunmes to watch many 
of our greatest actors and actresses go through the arduous process of creating 
vivid living personalities from lines of dialogue, superimposing on their own 
individuality the very thoughts of the characters they play. Early in bis career, 
the actor learns that his 'instrument' is himself If the photographer can learn 
also that his first 'control* of his human subjects restdes within his own person, 
he may be less prone to praise or blame his equipment, or other people, for his 
own achievements or shortcomings. Yci, of course, Kis choice of photographic 
equipment will be a refiection of his approach to the task, and the care with which 
the equipment is selected cannot be too strongly urged, because of its importance 
in pre-esposiire con tret of the subject-matier, 

FlexibHiiy amt Speed af It arltwe 

In coUeciing my own apparatus, my aim has been flexibility, speed, and evasion 
of the disabilities of stage lighting equipment. Time U, in any case, a predoiia 
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commodity in [ht theatre, btn t have foond that the shofter the time odc cspcct^ 
ihe acior to mainiain a mood whikt one nnampuJatei^ the appamtu^t ihc more 
able he is to express the appropriate emoduns when the picture h being taken. 
For this reason I prefer a Reflex camera— a J^plate Thomton-Piefcard mih 
so-calJcd 'tnplc'^jxtefision/ revolving back and quickly interchangeable lenses 
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of 6-mch and 8-inch focus, each wi(h its own pane! and fitted lens hood. The 
‘bloch-fonn* double dark-^hdes are convcniemly pocfeel-vbtc, and free an 
assistant for more strategic work. On the focusing-screcn of a sitiglc-lcns refles 
one can 'track* a moving actor through a selected scene of the play, whilst the 
plate remairts ready for exposure the whole tinie. Ko precious seconds arc wasted 
inserting plate-holdcrs. I'o similar ends [ devised my own lens hoods, which are 
made from papier mache. Each hood is catculaied to suit tta pariiculat lens on the 
quarter-plate camera, with due allou'anct for nsing-froni limits. All arc generous 
in depth, cone-shaped with interior baffles; and each hood 'plugs on’ to the aper¬ 
ture control-ring. The f numbers arc boldly painted upon the enamcUcd cone 
anti are read against a pointer which is part of the lens-panel retaining catch. 
There is no need to leave one'^s pq«t behind the camera once saiished with lighting 
and grouping. The 6-Lnch lens is used for long-shots and groups, and the 8-inch 

























otic cnmo into pla.y when dosc-up pcirtraits arc being taken. (A lcii!> of Jongcr 
focal-Icngtli is unwieldy, nniJuly lestricts the choice of camera-angle). 

CumfTH Stands and CamfTns 

The besii camcra-Mand I have yet met for ^tage work was the original Ensign 
'flome-Port ran' stand. It wa^> perfectly steady and its non-sptcading legs could 
be withdraw'n with one hand on the wing-nut a convenience omitted in the 
post-war imitaiion-S, and one greatly missed when one has to negotiate the audi- 
toiiuni seating, or luirow^ starts. A dose runner-up b the Kodak 'Compact* 
stand with ns admirable ball-and-socket head; though personally 1 find mciaJ 
somewhat unsympathetic to handle when working at speed. Both of these tripods 
permit rapid alteration of height from about z6 ins. to 6 o itts. from the ground. 

Many photographers for die stage prefer a latgci negative and employ one or 
another kind of ‘V'lcw-Camcra* — most of them ptefcmng cut film to glass 
plates. The lighting cquipmciu uicd by dii&rent workers varies very' greatly. 
Some rely entirely upon the actual stage lighting sei-up. frequently with the 
addition of cxira flood -lam ps on stands, borrowed from the theatre's store of 
equipment. They ctilbl the co-operaiion of the Chief ElcctriciBn, which is usually 
gladly given; but, of course, the lighting employed by the play’s, producer has 
limitations in photography, as most of the mam lighting is fixed and has coloured 
‘iellics’ (filters) fitted. Other phntograplwfs use whatever equipment is already 
there, earn ing supplementary portable lamps of the Thuiopearr type to improve 
the modelling within the shadows. At a pinch, close-ups can be taken with these 
alone, and for small theatres, such lamps can be quite satisfactory. There are just 
iwu or three of us, however, wrho invariably take a full complement of apparatus 
to each theatre, notwithstanding the enormously increased labour and cost in¬ 
volved. 

i\t*tbUe ^^qaipmrnt 

iVly mobile equipment consists of three spotlights on full-size stands, one or more 
large floodlanips, and two or three small floods and spotlights on floor-brackets. 
This bt in fact, also my studio equipment, and through daily use I have complete 
faniiliarity with its tricks and capacities. No time is wasted on fruitless experi¬ 
ments with strange lamps, and the exposure, which may vary a lot, becomes an 
intuitive decision on a 'bulb* shutter-setting. The spotlights are jon-watt high- 
efficicncy type, with light but sturdy folding siancb, as U-sed in the film studios. 
The whole $et-iip, with camcra.s and two assistants, fills a taxicab quite full, and 
weighs four hundredweight! Needless to say, the phuto-call habit, involving,af it 
does^ this haulage and the energetic manhandling of the theatre's heavier equip- 
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mtnt huntlreds of limes within two or three honrsT is no Hfe for wcaWin^. 

Vi'c caiT)‘ our own distnbutoi "spnlers' and many exteni^ton cables^ all fitted 
with a type of plug w hich k more or less Fitandard thru u ghoul rhe Bria^h theatres. 
Adaptors cover die few exeepiipm^ so perhaps It is not surprising that theatre 
clectncians are especially kind to us when ue wkh for their asi^isEance m other 



Tvfa^i tiimiy ^ i^quiimignt tmd Jjimtnfi 

rfifuinxi by t/m Thtcilrc Pbatographer^ 


u'ays. Phoioflash, whether bulb or HlcctroniCi I have never seriously contem^ 
plated 3 s an altcmauve, niaiiiiy became the subtleties of Lighting demand a 
greater precision of plaaog and lotemiiy control than is at present feasible with 
either type. The actors can become accustonied to the incandescent lamps and 
I fear that punciuation of the dramauc atmofipherc by tbe fla!ihes would destroy 
that persona! relaxation which is $o deiiirabk in ihc actor when being photo- 
graphed ^ 

The i*/ Expo we 

At earlier rehearsals 1 make notes of the acnon of pictures 1 wish to take^ and as 
1 feel that my duty is to interpret the play icselft each picture h idcniihed for 
the actors by the lines or action of that moment Ln the scene. I ask thcio to 
le-enact that moment approximaicly is they would during a performance* I 
quickly note ihe alterations to the relative grouping which will improve the 
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piaurcT — usually cniircly remmiclling the group when it is w«:ak in Gomposition 
and at the time indtcauiig id my a.vsismnEs approximate po&iiiom for my 
basic lighiing. This *mtcr-comniuiiic 3 Cit>n’ is frequently achieved wordlessly and 
rapidly by gcsiuros which arc rcminisceDr of the tic-tai: man, for a ioud back¬ 
ground of noise is our usual accompaniment A brief rehearsal of the actionp then 
the appropriate line of dialogue is *ruii tbmugh’ as i direct the spotlights to the 
last nicety acid then call for 'Quietl' 

Cflflrrf >/L nder.xtandin^ 

The actors "go into’ their role$t speaking ihdr lines with the sincerity uf an actual 
performance. At the pfcamuiged part of the action the movemcm stops like 
magic and “click" goes the shutter whilst their minds re-live the character and 
their bodies are ^tiU ‘alivc^ with the movement. Then the hush disappears and 
they sigh in uniscin as ihey again bcctime themselves. There is a sort of magic a; 
wiork in thi^ process. Evasive of description^ the sensation is quite uncanny when 
one feels once again that sense of “oneness* with the actors and their play, tr 
infallibly indicates to me that ^istisfectory pictures arc being made and hertia 
[ beiicve h the most imporiani 'exustror of all. It txrcurs on stage and in the studio, 
with actors and with the private sitter. I Wiiuld have written it alf long ago as a 
personal hallucination if 1 bad not found that at ihese times the sitters and even 
onlookers experience the hcxisatiim also. 1 do noi yet know how this desirable 
'rapport" can he produced to order, but if is quite cerium ihai it does not exist 
when the photographer is preoccupied with hi& own importaiicc or ^mc techni¬ 
cal problem. A brusque word to an actor or an unnecessarily sharp word to his 
iis.sisunt and it may cvaporaie. One should try tt> remember ihar it iv ju&t this 
'magic* which the stage artist stnvcs to creaie each night at the performance, 
before an unpredictable and anonymous audience. I'he sensitive stage photo¬ 
grapher be, for those few moments whilst they live the scene again, the actors" 
ideal audience. Receplivity and undefManding on his pan are the very essence 
of hLs crafty and for this rea.son, it w ill seldom marrer whether he is a sacntihcslly- 
minded compounder of pel formula^ or an meurabJe label-fcadcr, 

D^vffinpmenf 

Quite a diircrcnt 5ort of magic lives in onr developing tank, and within limits, 
[ think it matters little what developer h used or which erpuL-iion h selected for 
use. Examples of the fines! work come from both types of photographer. Any 
panchromatic materia! suitable for portraiture will ^erve, and appropnate 
development may be that recommended by the makers of the negative mnieiialr 
cjurricd oui by time-temperature methods. Control of the relative intensity of 


htgb-Ug^bi snd shadow detail is bc»t dTeeted when lighting the picttircj and 
although selective iniemlhcation or reduction of one of these may occasionaliy 
be necessitated by piaaica! linutations, it is not a desirabk genctai practtce. 
Ckokt of LtHi mtid Camero An^lt 

More imponani are such matteni as the choice of lens or camera an^e« Every 
snafwhotier knows the effect obtained when hither's feet project towards the 
camera, and subtler use of this phenomeiion can be vividly used in creative 
theatre phoic^raphy. My lirst deliberate use of this w^s before we had heard 
much of ‘deep focus' in the dnema (where short foad^'length of lenses in use 
makes it easier). Users of the held type of earners can exploit the swing back in 
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'deep shots’ and with certain stage settings, ihe distortion of shapes rcsultirtg 
from its use may extend the tmention of the decor designer still further. In the 
close-up portrait a low camera angle, with a lens of moderate focal length, can 
be exploited to suengthen a weak chin, where this is appropriate and permissible. 
The comdous choice of camera position, even in large groups, con very greaily 
influence the atmosphere of the picture. 
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Dtserelitm in Contmt 

Di^rretiua, ta such deLbcntc exercise of control, it essential. Nothing has done 
more to discredit the photographer as a craftsman, than the shameless use of 
tricks. This is particulsriy so amongst ihcairicaJ Castmg Managers, who resent 
the waste of time imroived in interviewing actresses whose actual appearance on 



A typicai ttKtibsJ i'^hting fur a Stmgt 

The stage is vastly unlike the reshaped glamour girl of the photograph. Oblinuc 
printing or the use of the ‘swing- back’ camera movemciit to iDcreaiic the apparent 
bdght in a full-length portrait - or even to modify the proportionate size of 
head or legs to body — may conedvably be iustified within the conventions of 
fashion photography, but require caution in the stage artist’s 'casting photo¬ 
graphs.' For those with a bent towards ‘faking,’ Bdwin Smithes admirable little 
handbook ‘All the Photo-tricks' deals with almost every ctmcdvablc method 
t*f exercising control, though I think that even this exceptional author might 
hesitate to apply some of the mute clafn^ratc methods, if he were faced with 
the tunc limits of the theatre. 

Ughting 

Before 1 pass on m other matters I should like to say a word upon the subject of 
lighting. In my opinion, whatever has been said to the contrary, good lighting is 
timpU Ughttng; and there is no special departure from this general rule in Mage 
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The TfieulTt fihotvgrttpker naut hate an exact knetcledpe a/ stage ligkiing ci/uipmeHt., ihi 
paiitioH Iff iiKh tnurce >•/ iUiimintiSiaa aiul the part it wilt play in hit phelagrapfi, 

work- Unless ibc pretended source of light (as implied for instance by the 
'property* light-litiings nf an inierior) indicate otherwise, one can hardly do 
better than to learn from nature. Day-iiitic exterinrs should be lit from a high 
level, with at ka^t some concession to onentanon according to the location; to 
the time of day, ami to the son of weather indicated in the setting of the play 
itself. Rays of lunlight are almost perfectly paralkt — *o a spotlight (which 
roughly approximates to (his in Us directional quality < is immediately indicated. 
General light Irom sky and clouds is represented by the long battens of small 
lUoodlamps which hang high, across the stage, and serve the photographer as well 
as the theatre audience. Reflected light, as though from ground and buildings, is 
added judiciously from footlights; or betier still, from the portable floodlamps 
near to die camera. The conventions of the stage itself permit some latitude m 
such addUinijs as high backlights upon the hair in dosc-ups; and in interior 
scenes, even more freedom is possible, for artificial lighting docs, in feality, 
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introduce numerous cfTccts which arc not common in natun:. These pnnaples 
I consider apply equally to close-up portraits and to groups from a play; and ! 
adopt them, so far as the confticiinf demands of the various cltaracters’ positions 
permii. This is not usually difficult, for, in few scenes do more than two persons 
actually donttnate the action, and one naiuially composes the whole picture 
around that faa. To labour the impormnee of lighting in tJtcatrc photography 
would be wrong. The lighting is, after all, only one the factors inwlvcd. 

.Vcgai/rr Staftftiais anti Xtakt-ap 

Control through nuikc-up is even less important. For 'straight'’ portraits 1 
prefer my sitters as they are, and employ Fanchrotnatic plates noi over-sensitive 
to red to avoid the anicmic mouth so common in film In a charaaer part 

their own stage make-up will be satisfactory, especially as most actors have Him 
experience and, for a ‘photo-calI‘, they wtJl smooth out the harder line;, and planes 
of tone which they may put on for an actual performance. Very rarely vt'iil ft tie 



necessary to remind them of this. It is true, that if the photographer is using a 
high-speed ponchro malic emulsion of high red-^entitivity he will be wise to ask 
the Assistant Stage Manager to ensure that Carmine til or IV is used for the 
ladies' mouth paint and a touch of Ko. 9 for the men; but coasisicni with my 
policy’ of demanding as litde as possible from the sitter in small matters, 1 prefer 
to suit my material to the subject. The Ilford SG Pan. Plate is my favourite and 
when I wish for greater speed, the Kodak P.izoo seems n> combtne this with a 












rcd-scnsitiviiy whidj h quite acccptaWc. I wiU not digress here in iusiificaijon 
of the use of gJa.sj! pbtes, beyond admitting that I like them lo handle 1 prefer 
the two emul^iiotis meniioncil, jitid glass oegatives are simple to store without 
deterioration. This latter point is of some importance, for a very appreciable 
portion of rheatre work is of potential historical interest. The reputation of com- 



.i generaf pttfpou mtil. 

pames such as the OM Vic brings a constant demand for reprims from their 
rtrliesi prod^iom, and stage photographers as a whole have been asked hv the 

Soa«y tor Theatre Rtseareh lo take every ptecauiion for the safe^teepilig of 
raordv of projueuonr which have obviou, h,„oneal importance. AUmben of 
tbiv ^ed body arc, however, not quiic so happy at the •continla' which photo- 

w!" '?!!.“ r " '“'P™"* ." Pl'J - They fed, perhaps with some imiiee, that 
h , ' histonan is made hard by the inveniisTncss of a cioativc 

phorogmpher. Th^ peeler the amightforward -eecord’. at which the average 

T “"’T‘ “Wdl the maga- 

vine editor »™ld setape the eromb. off bis lealime layom. tmd which few preaenl- 

mL!: .TiLT f""' “'■«»«"«■ After learmmt their opinioo, I have 

tmaie a lubit of tahng, whenever possible, one foil-stage record of a dominant 

ITi^ale setting in addition In the phologtaphs intended for 

reoinKiest '*^1 fences permit, prims of these wall be deposiiedat, 

requested m Mrs. tmhosen's Colleaion at the Vietori. mtd Albert,Museum. 
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Exphiilnft Umitatioai 

The ttstorian*s complaint is not unfounded, if facrual informaiion as to groupings 
and positions of furniture and propcrtieji’ is to be obtained by future rteearchers. 
for it is practically never possible to photograph a scene with actors in the setdng 
exactly as they were at the perfoTmance itself. As soon as the camera comes up 



Tht twrurfi^ fpat/fjfAt «m premtdf tAt ‘tunsktnc' 

on the stage at all, and particularly in close-groups, the ‘lines of sight* (at the 
decor designer calls them) - adjusted to suit only the auditorium seating — are 
altered. Stage lighting apparatus and tvun-aisient ‘inner rooms', creased back¬ 
cloths and so on — all these details conspiFc to kill the conventiDnaJ illusion of 
reality. Properties such as paintings and decorative furniture, which may have 
looked so well, when viewed from rhe ‘fourth wall' of the audience, arc frequently 
too broadly painted for the camera's searching eye. What is tolerable when stage 
characters are revealing their inner souls or following their tragic destinies, may be 
intolerable in the still photographs. t_arcfitl lighting and selective focusing 
may mifiuiuzc the fauItJi and give opportunity to the creative photographer to 
interpret in tdv own way. Furniture may be moved, or even rejected, if it obstructs 
the more intimate demands of the camera, Snull-port actors whose appearances 
in the performance arc made only at impiaorial moments may be ‘cheated in' 
if a composition is improved thereby, and if this can be done without falsifying 
the general leelitig of the play. Mote rarely, a minor nile may be missing if an 








artist is UJ or if be or $hc should be filming. Unless vitaJ to the main rhcmCj the 
pictures noted m my list (yehich we caii e ^phoxo-ptoi’) may be modified in view 
of this fact. 

It is apparent ihai Vontrar of many kin<Ls is ineviiabltj and if a photographer 
is wise, he will resoh c tt> exploit the limitations to the fuli — as the rule of 
crafismDJi^hip in any profession. Es'ery factor m the human and material subject 
before onc\ camera which might be regarded as a 'diJfiailiy' equally capable 
of being the vcf>' means by which one achieves une^s intentions. This is seldom 
the way of the opportunist with an eye on the financial rewardy and muy be the 
reason why* in recent years^ so nutiy new photographers have swept into theatre 
work like lions, to depart quite soon like Umb?i. The specialist, in this scaioot ts 
not so heavily rewarded as the photographer whii advertises more tangible 
ctsmmodittcs* and the theatre paj^s ns the compliment of treating us like *pros^ 
of their world. Vife sit — sometimes for days at a lime — vratching nchcariab in 
progress* taking notes and awaiting our opponumiy to call ‘photographs/ before 
ibe weary actors go up for yet another change of costume- Maybe» with a working 
day employed in this fascinaiing, but unlucraiive, fashion, suddenly ic will be 
decided to postpone the photocell for a further day whilst altersnons to sets or 
costumes arc made. When the call is at last fixed, it may wcU be at a ilayH notice 
on e Saturday or Sunday, or upon an evening previously "booked* for some other 
event. Hurried rtorgani^aiion of our wcekS schedule h followed by ihc intensive 
Work needed to reiouchi pnm and finish the copies used in display and publicity 
for the show. 

For the thcaitc folk thcm^elvc^^ the cxdtemctii and panJc of the last two or 
three day^ before opening arc bur the prelude to the more settled life whtch 
may tallow' an amiable reception at the firsr mght. I'lie photographer b, by ihenr 
away somewhere else, involved in another company'^ heartaches and sharing 
their tmuhles. It i^ enthralling and ^timuliting and I, for one, love every minute 
of it. One becomes ^ much a pan of the 'work in progress' uimo&phcre of re- 
hearsal with its target ot perfection somewhere in the thsunt future of tomorrows 
with every' m>u 1 in the huu.se sirainlng ncrve.s and body to bring hb puinon closer 
to that perfection so much so* ihai one find.^ it very difiicult to sit inactive at 
a public performance of any play. The magic of ^it will be all right on the night^ 
and the smell of glue-distemper ami greikscpaint are enough to overwhelm the 
innucent on hj.^ first visits behind the scenes. Even W'hcn this naive infaiuaiion 
has been outgrown, one comes to recognize theatres by tlieir backstage atmoa- 
pheres. mostly indefinable, bui one m particular the Old Vic in the V/atcrloo 
Road - has It peramaiity which Ls almost alive. Even dereUct, after being smashed 
by bt^mbs and empty for months* the odour, like a mixiurie of thick woollen socks 
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and home-made caJ^Cy nc^stalgic. It n»:alled ihe hurried dash fmm work whtny 
as a half*mrved young many one queued for the ninepcnny s^cat to ^ Hamkf 
cxjdringly different from the way one had imagined it as one tnidged through the 
school text a year or two before. 

After The place wn.s repaired sitmewhat^ the ^itudent.^ of the Old Vic Dramatie 
School worked there for four years^ and I spcni many happy days with them; and 
yci, a snatch of Bohime on the lips of a iiappy student is enough to evoke again 
the old magic. Mosi old theatres have something of thisy even w^hen used for 
yenrs as carpet warehouses and furniture stores* If rescued and dusted down^ they 
seem to come alive the moment a painted flat or make-up box enters the door. 

I think that this feeling can be of the greatest possible inspiration to our 
profession. 

OvrrH'm-l^d rrcfrij/cfl/ r«eAi 

Photography is too young yet to have evolved much af a tradition to back itj as 
the ^tage has. Our technical accompaniment lias moved too fast for us to have 
developed that all-important background. Many of the best-known photographers 
of the past have been guilt)' of overwrjrking some tcchmcal trick so that it became 
a m ann erism, too firmly associated with their ptr^onal reputation [0 be used by 
other phott^piiphers at all. Most of these mannensms were achlev^sd by *sftcr- 
treatmeni* of the negative and prints Overprinting and double esjposurc^ *Rayo- 
grams* and shadow-printing. All liiesc w'ere seen in photography. Microphoio- 
graphs ami macrophotographs of house-flies* eyes and Aertex shirxs^ cut-and- 
pasie 'Collage* of labd:!^ and newspaper cuttings associated with phuiographs. 
All this seems so long ago nnw^j, yet traces of ihe mental attitude anc found here 
and iherci but the theatrtT always quick to notice when a fashion lias passed* 
encouraged the simpler ""siraighf portrait and accepted the unusual only when 
exceptional merit or appwiicness gave point to the stylism. 

Safari zjfitf4jn 

Returning to the more pt^dkal aspects of our subject* wc shall consider the 
question of ^aftcr treatment' of negatives and prints^ and taking firstly one of the 
most drasite of after-treatments,, 'Salatization/ it might be amusing to look at 
the dictionary^ definition of the word * solarize^ — Ho spoil by long exposure.** 
Needless to say» ii is unlikely tiint any picture by Man Ray which had been 
'spoiled by Jong exposure* w'as ever seen by the public eye. 1 bche^'e his method 
wis similar to the accidental effect observed by many an impatient amaKUf 
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WllFA£D PJCKUS. ^ pirrtrait of a ffitsMotity too TctU-htotan fn mtd a drtfdt ncard <4 ftft 
tiiauti. TJdt pii4utr amid tape ln^ ntadf ^ doaik fxpafun. /ir/ocr it bwj madt vfva nut 
tepardte piota — dtuk uud /or itrai^Ml^/iVtsxmi priitthig - but hm cottdm^d by mper^ 
impotitimt to itHrr^t tomet/mg of the maiy-sided perunatily tchttk it Wiffrtd. 
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befon; ihc '[itnc-tcmpcrarure^ dcvd aping unk became so untacrsaJ. It has b«n 
more accuratdy tiamcd ^P^cndo-SalarijEatioii* and more convcnienily the 
'Sabattier Effect’ after its discoverer. leconsj^is in removing ihc partly devdoped 
oegativc from the developer, cjrposing to a weak iight and then gidng further 
development for u rather iotigcr Litnc than for nonruij work- to develop ont^ 
within the thickness of the emulsion, chc second ary image. Not only do broad 
areas of shadow become partially reversed, but armind areas which were originally 
light in lonct bounded by strong shadow^ a kind of ioft double line appears 
alternating light and dark. The use ot a high contrast printing paper conceals the 
overall veiling caused by the fogging. In inexpert hands the eSccE U rather un^ 
coiuroltablci and the expenmenter may prefer a lurther method which one might 
christen pseudo-pseudo-SolariaiiiiDn^ lot it consists in developing, fixing and 
drying the first negative in the ordinary w^ay. 

hy Frifninji 

If considered suitable, a print may be made, by contact or projection, upon a 
slow plate, such as Ilford Fine Grain Ordinary* This is developed in a weak, 
sofi^workiag devdoper, such as a plain mttol formula or a diluted Kodak D 163 , 
by the light of a ruby safe-lamp, until a definite bur thin image is visibk^ Brief 
exposure, after a rinse in clean watcfj of the emuhinn side 10 a dim while light 
ii followed by rather full development with a more energetic solutiem such as 
full-strength Kodak D .163 Ilford ID. 2 . Nurmal fixaticn and washing foUowt 
and if a final print w^hich b predominantly rtegaiwt in effect is acceptable, the 
resultant plate may be projected without more ado; (emulsion side up, by the by, 
if the picture is; to be ihe right way r^mnd)* If the predominance of a pt>sitir£ 
effect b desired^ e normal contact print of the intermediate result is made upon 
another slow' pbte^ and the negative obtained may be printed upon sensitive 
paper like any uthcr^ Fhe effect is rather iimiicd m its application., and is best 
kepi for the unusual subject. An example w'hich springs to my mixid is the Death 
Scene trom /Ver Gynt^ where 1 used it to convey the stringely unreal nualify 
of that part of the play. 

Vst fjp/ Vramtirn /ff/trittifier 

few of The othcf chemical techniques need great elaboration, for straightforward 
correcuon^ of madvertent errors are similtr in all branches of the profession. It 
mavt however, be of intercsT to note, that occasiomiliy it is jusi not possible to 
prtHluce enough general light in the theatre to relieve shadow'^ in a play w here 
these might cons'cy a more sombre atmosphere than desired. Here one may 
employ with pamcular advantage Ufanium Imensifier - much maligned by 


th<K« whose iJejts on cbcmics] dranliness are prlminve. Adiustnieni of (he 
tehtive proporcions of Uranium Nitrate SoJution to I'otas$ium Ferricyanidc artd 
dilution of the mixfure wilj give contro] over (he intensification. At eariy 
stages in its progress, the cfiixt is more noticeable in the thinner parni of the 
ncgaiivcj and if carefuJ rocking has ensured even action, the negative may be 
removed at any stage, and transferred to a dish of 1 per cent. Acetic Acid, 
Rapidly the new deposit colours up reddish in tint, and after several changes 
of acidulated water, it may be dried without funher washing. Ordinary washing 
in our alkaline town water rentove, ihc stain patchily. This solubility in alkaline 
solutions may be of suluc if early esperiments arc carried too far, A brief rinse 
in 1 per cent, ammonia solution nciums the negative to itsi urigmsl state and 
after ikarongh teatfitagf a fresh attempt may be made with new intensifying 
solution. One warning Uranium Intensihcation is dangerous if the negative 
and dishes are not completely free from Hypo, developer anti other foreign sub¬ 
stances, Stains appear which defy any method of removal. Otherwise it seems that 
the negative is completely durable if boxed in a dry place. Some such 1 have kept 
safely for more than ten years. An example nf deliberate use of Uranium Intcnsi- 
fier to generate a feeling of strangeness in the ‘other world' of the Priestley play 
7 V;ey Caiite Tt> a City is reproduced (p, 141). The stage lighting was too unwieldy 
to modify and it rather overpoivered my own lamps. Deliberately keeping the 
exposure on the short side minimi/jcd shadow detail and Uranium enliv'cncd the 
highlights effectively. 

Cfinlrat hy ft eduction 

'Supcrproportional’ and ‘cutting' reducers for altering the final balance to suit 
available printing papers are too well known to need further discussion, except 
for a point which is not usually menrioned: reducers tend to leave the emulsion 
with a highly glaiccd surtacc and Inicnsificrs bring a roughness - even grittiness 
in their train; and so difiicuLitcs are created for the retoucher. 

On plates, only the coarsest work can be added upon the glass-side and this is 
not good praaice as a generiiJ rule, if frequent reprints arc needed. Local redut- 
tian and dye-work are, however, very useful wficn it becomes inevitable to 'shoot 
off the cyx,’ i,e. when the angle of view cannot be altered to give an unbroken 
expanse of the stage back-cloth or 'cyctorama.* It may be wrinkled or creased, 
or rather too narrow for the dowmiagc pieces ofi^cenrry. Ugly shadows may be 
unavoidable (here iv a common example of how rokrant the hurnsn eye js of 
relative toaei and how greatly infiuenced bj' riwr 1. Very few stage settings intended 
to represent the open air, have a sky-cloth or 'eye' lit as brightly as the downstage 
area of the stage, nearer to the audience. I^nly this is deliberate, to focus atten- 
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lion upon I he tharaetm - partly it is due to insufficient equiptncni, for » 
fabulous wattage of light is necessary on the backing if the camera is to give a 
tonal rendering approximating to a real sky. The tact remaim that the rettcctcd 
light from the sky-doih is usually no tnoie than one third of the highlight 
reflection from the characters. Shadows, tolerable "from the fronti' become 
painfully obvious in Ihc pictures. Dye work may assist here, though, like air¬ 
brush work, it tends lo become 'unphotographic' in quality. Local reduction 
with careful application of h'amier's Reducer may tower the priniing-tone of 
unimportant detatU which were too light in tone, and lodinC'Cyamdc on an 
unlicked brush may obviate 'knifing' by the retoucher This last point is especially 
impur tanr when, like mysdf, the photogTapb'f uses a condenser enlargerf though 
scraping of the emulsion can be saLisfactory if ‘hnetor is carefully used to re- 
polish the abraded surface. 

Rutf3 fnt RetOHchiH’^ 

Retouching itself follows orthodox practice in the metliods of application, and I 
consider John Erith's general principles to be particularly snimble to the stage 
close-up. My own rule is to leave in any feature if there is the slightest doubi 
about whether it should be removed. The least po&sible is the best possible in 
retouching — if the work is skilful and unobvious. The old school 'comma' or 
'hatching* type of w'ork will not do at all. noor, oho, is the use of a heavy dtffiiser 
over the enlarger lens, to minimi'/c the work required, 'fhis removes the reality 
and textural quality and stilt leaves the broad dork tones under eyes and around 
mouths where they influence the apparent age and temperament of the sitter. 

Preferring the sitter's face to a mask of make-up, 1 avoid the wse of ‘founda¬ 
tion' except in 'eharacier portraits,’ Consequently the molt ling of healthy hesh 
tones 8Jid exaggeration of the underlying bluish tone beiieaih the eyes needs 
attention from the retoucher particularly when the subject's skin is fair and 
transparem. We have adopted a kind of nticroscopic Scribble* for this type of 
aica-rctouchiitg and it reanlts in a texture very tike that of human skin quickly 
worked-over m print tttiishing, to re move the retouched appearance. Certaiii 
types of skin have an unattractive ‘orange peel’ texture in dose-ups and then there 
is nenhing for it but to work all os'cr the face, aiming at a final appearance of a 
naturally pleasant sktn, l^lborious work it is, and t propose to make no apologies 
for undertaking it. 

There is a deal of truth in the old adage that a girl cannot play Juliet until 
she is as old as Iutiet'« nurse. Such experience is hard-w'on, and )usi as I feet it 
legitunaie to remove the exaggerations of the camera from an ordmury port mil 
of a woman sitter, so 1 feel happy in conveying the apparent age, as seen from 
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SCENS FROM 'THEY CAME TO A CITY.' Vnovodabif impretitJ deSbentie 

tmder-txposur* and intmtijicaiim oj the fn^fri^. Regraupt^ aba gatt darker figures 
doKn-sl^e- 













*thc house’ of an acircss whose greaiest talents may be in the rt<lcs of giris years 
younger. Whether the reader endrdy agrees or nor, he vrUl allow that in the final 
prim, retouching sfinuld be as invisible as humanly possible; and ihai is where 
print Knishing steps in. 

A slightly dilfcreiu approach is necessary tn ’character’ psmraits, for the 
camtm is not actually phoK^phlng — say, the aged Dauphin in person. Alec 
Guiness is giving an imcrpretaijon of the nMe, and (hough the tnargius of his wig 
will need attention, the ‘character lines’ of his make-up should not be so worked 
over that he actually becomes an old man. That does no justice to hU artistry. 
Discretion is vital when retouching such portraits — to leave the picture cssen* 
ttally a ponroir of the aaor in that particular fflc. 

yakitt^ the t*riat 

The rctoudicd negative will now pass to the daritroom for priming, and in times 
past, might now lose the last traces of photographic {Quality’. It might be insulted 
by the imposition of canvas or ‘eichmg' screen textures, ’Bromctchcd* or ’Brorn- 
oiJed and oihcrw'isc converted into an imitation of some other art; ur rignciied 
urtiheiaiJy to imitate nothing at all, ct there are <]iiitc permissible rehnements 
which may be immJuced at this stage. The rectangular shape of the original 
negative may he altered slightly in proportions, cither according to an earlier 
intention or considered only at this stage. The grade of paper will influence the 
relative tonal coiuiosts, and ‘dodging' needs no description — though roo fre- 
quem rcliaucc upon this trick is slovenly if used to concealcarelcs.sness in lighting. 
Details which may have been important to a daily paper's Art Editor, may be out 
of place in an illustrated weekly raagarinc, consequently, ‘shading* or ‘dodging* 
will be Useful in these cases. A glossy print will be essential for all blockmaktng 
and magazine reproduction; but for eishibition, a more ’sympaiheitc’ paper may 
be sdcaed. I use both Bromesko and Plastika in lustre surfaces, developed for 
full warmth of tone, for all display prints. Toning is tardy necessary and then 
only for special effects as, to give an actual instance - in photographs of a 
parody of the Victorian age, where lace-doyJici were massacred for frilly edges 
to the moutiis and an obvious burlesque of the age had been used in the photo¬ 
graphy as well. 

Very occasionally, too, a deliberately diffused picture may have a special 
function though the smiling through the tears* clfrci might be more in place 
in a movie-sequence, than among ‘stills’ which cannot express emotiuns in the 
same manner. Multiple printing, like multiple exposure, needs to be very skilfully 
handled for sucoss, and if over-frequcntly attempted is very likely to become 
another mannerism. 



ALEC GUINNESS. 'CAoRur^T Portrait' in toAteh kii atre/itlly atat^ tnakr-up at lAf 
Z}MpAm% 'Saint ymn' w i^t nort or lot imntmJitd. 
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Whilst im the subkvt of prtnxingi I must admit that I should like an answer tti a 
question which has bothered me for some time. Why arc there so few *condaiser" 
cnlatgcrs for the larger negative on the market ? Like many others^ I *grew Mp" on 
an old horizon ta! * Artist' enlarger with a pnmiLive tamphousc looking like a 
tciircd locomotive and beautiful Si inch double condensers. For my first three 
years as a *ptd^ I used nothing else. I'hc hns was one from the camera and one or 
two little gadgets made it quick in operation pamllcl ninncrs for a 'hcd\ 
and a mbber-solutioncd easel held the sensitive paper. 

It was true that the rubber solution sometimes Met go' during but 

it was a v-^onderful old ihingi that enlarger, None of your fingle-fangic auto- 
focusing; no flashy chromiuin or guileful Ucquer to flake off and rust about ihzi 
respectable old pcrsonagCy built as be was to last several lifetimes^ in vitreous 
enamelled sheet iron and well seasoned mahogany. Whys 1 could have hauled 
coal from Newcastle in htm^ if Td wished. Yet for the last few years there has 
been a of con.spiracy to drop the condenser, like a poor relation except 
in the case of the enlarger designed for use with relatively small negatives. In 
miniature w^ork w here the degree of magnification often very gfcax* the greater 
contrast and the more effectnx translation of negaiive densities into the projected 
image arc, therefore, essential. Is It so unwelcome a characterisric in the more 
{oleram world of the Larger negaTive? My present enlarger is a Lancaster Vertical 
with double condensers and optional Opal diffuser as welU and after its ten years 
of service^ 1 am ^tiil not ready to replace u for any other I have yet seen. 

Speaking of enlargers prompts a word upon the *jumbo^ enlargement (as it h 
sometimes called). A theatre may occasionally call for poster-size prints from 
life-size upwards* and here is a very legitimate opportunity for the use of some 
kmd of 'screen' to break up the image when viewed at over^o^ quartern* An 
enlargemem of a photogravure texture; hne copper gauze; a Block-rnaker's 
mechanical tint; or even an enlargement of the texture of b fabric or a draw iiig 
paper any one of these may be employed to make a ^screen* for the purpNjse, 
binding up a tran’^parcncy of it wnth the negative. The coarse silver grain and 
minor blemishes ^c mainly obscured and a greater aflinity between the photes™ 
graph and the sign writer's lettering is obtained. 

CofauF Photography 

At the risk of trespassing upon the territory of *Mr. Pilkiitgton* I w ould like 
to say a word upon the future of colour phoiography in the theatre. I think that 
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stage photographers will be ronunatc in that the theatre is somewhat rt-^erveti 
in its reception of any new accomplishment, llmugh some ettpem predict that^ 
ten or fifteen years hence, colour work will have Largely ousted monochrome, 
I fee] that this will be less so in stage photography than in almost any other 
sphere. There will, of course, be a growing denumd for colour wmrk from the 
illustrated press, and the theatre photographer will be called upon to provide 
a proportion of colour shots for this purpose. Typically CinderelU-^like, he will 
have a number of disadvantages to os'ercome which will be less crotiblesome to 
bis colleagues. The more brilliant calouring!; used iti costumes and make-up 
will emphasjjce the tendency of the ihrce-colour processes to intensify the 
apparent saiuraiioti of colour. Although, myself a step-wedge fanatic, 1 insist 
that the only imporrant thing about the accuracy of the colour-rendering is that 
it should took truthful and, in permissible subjects, that it should be aesthetically 
satisfying. 1 couldnH care less that a crude appearance can be demonstrably a 
sort of optical illusion. A ‘dead-tnatch' between a fabric and its rendering means 
nothing, as anyone who has ever dressed a doll or chosen a suit from a pat tern 
book can testify. I’ve already nbsers'cd too many instances where the insensitive 
eye ha.s responded to the s*ery novelty of full colour work with *Ooh, whai a 
lovely blue!' and the tike, to deny that popularity' and profit will attend the 
practice of colour photography in other spheres: but the attitude of the theatre 
to expect the finest and pay the leaat will nut change upon such clcmentarv 
grounds. The stage already employs some of the world’s finest decorators and 
scenic artists upon settings and costumes. It is unlikely that such highly tuned 
senses w'ill be impressed by work which is not vastly better than the average 
examples to be seen today. Having, with the aid of our noble technician!*, 
mastered that little problem and Its accompaniment of modified lighting equip¬ 
ment, we shall, no doubt, face rhe rciouchmg of colour portraits iwih the same 
cqirammiiy that wc adopt [ow'aids the speedy production of the exhibition 
prints, and if the tenuous thread by which our repuiaiions hang stays unbroken, 
it is possible that the standard of photography in the theatre will not be 
dimiiushcd. 

There will remain only the inevitable and, in colour, more nbviuiis, modifica¬ 
tions which the photomechanical processes bring. The ^controls' exercised in 
reproduction, as even a cursory mvesugaiton will show, can bring about at 
least as much alteration of the final effect as any trick open to the photographer. 
In magazine reproduction, ibis phase wilt be largely beyond his sphere of 
infiucncc. In this connection, it is amusing to note that when reully high quality 
four-colour blocks arc required, so much of the ffinc eicherS' local handwork 
is necessary that certain craftsmen, more sensitive than their kind, prefer lo 
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woili cniirclv from A blAck-smi-wliitc Qri^]i)3l> itittodiMHiifi the colour by 
selective rtching. Working to the colour original under the direction of the 
photographer, 1 have known them lo achieve the finest results without the 
least loss of photographic quality. For si^c work, be the demand great or small, 
the prevalence of colour photography will await the day w'hcn suitable materials 
are available. These must offer the essential qualities of speedy proofing, 
amenabiltTy to control of tint and tone, faciUry of retouching, speedy printing 
at economical cost, and permanence. Meanwhile, let not the enthusiast be 
downcast. We still have our long winter evenings and few of us can be so 
vainglorious as to daim complete tuastery of black-and-white. 


Control in Colour Pborotjraphv 

By WlLUAAt J* BiLKINGTON, AT8P, frps 


A coon <»lour phoiognpb tells its story as lucidly as a good painriitg, but 
it luver iwks like a paimtng. To this end, some of the tdeks utilized by 
paioico; arc of equal use to photi^raphers in colour, whilst again, many 
of the usual dodges resorted to by photographers in monochrome are without 
significance when working in colour. Of primary importance in monochrome 
photography ts the matter of key. A picture which, when printed nonnaily, may 
be quite unassuming, can easily become intcrtsiing to a degree if printed down 
several tones. This control is not easily applied in the case of colour partly 
because, in the case of colour transparencies there is no part of the process 
analogous with monochrome printing, and partly because changes in key brought 
about by printing down the part images of a colour print result also in a change 
of colour saturatioo which may completely alter the character of the picture. 
Shading, of course, is impossible with cotour transparencies, but may be used 
for colour printing provided that the colour balance is not upset by the proce^. 
The remarks about change of saturation apply equally in the case of shaded 
portions of a colour print. In general, the key of a colour photograph is &icd at 
the time of camera exposure—a radical change of procedure as compared with 
black-and-white. Cotour masses must be grouped with reference to both size 
and intensity; c.g., where a contrasting colour is included for the sake of 
enhancing a particular cfTect, it vrill need to become smaller as its hue becomo 
more saturated. 

The ('re of Calear 

Before proceeding to a more detailed account of the methods by which conrrot 
can be applied to colour photography, it intghi be valuable to consider briefly 


some aspects the lae of eotour. Ii is often oJIegeil and sometimes with 
truth that the trouble with colour photography is that it is far too easy to 
use much too much of it! Certain it is that hrst attempts frct{ucnily cschibtt the 
photographer's determination to get his moneyVwonh, and resemble more 
ncariy the palette than the canvas of the painter. In passing, i( might be observed 
that a eotour photograph of the former offers one of the few occasions when the 
indiscrimicLate use of colour passes unnoikod, and is ihcrefatc a useful artide 
for test purposes. But for serious, work it should be remembered that the more 
restrained the colour, the mote ttlling the effect, in much the same way that a 
musical passage, by virtue of being played at a proper level, pros'ides thereby 
the means by which passages piann and faritaimo may he given effca by contra.st. 


The of'C'itlnut Key' 

Apart from the matter of ’hey’ — the level of the photograph in monochrome — 
and simple ‘contrast’, by w*hich is usually meant subject brightness range, the 
worker in colour is faced with the problem of‘colour key’, i.c., the predaminant 
hue of his picture, and 'colour contrast' by w'hich is meant the extent to which 
his colours are allowed — for want of a better word to clash. As an easily 
imagined ease may he cited the convcniional evening scene. Of the hundreds 
of black-and-white pictures of such a subfcct, it would be safe to say that they 
all attempt to convey the impression of quietude: 'The curfew' tolls the knell of 
parting day . . ’ etc., and for this purpose cxiremcs both of key and of coniiasi 
are avoided. Pearly giey^. only subtly (Uffereniiated from each other, are the 
chief substance of rhr effect. Print the same negative on mort contrasty paper, 
and you have set back the clock some hours; lower the key at the same time, and 
you have a storm. And with colour ? The same rules for ‘key’ and 'contrast' 
remain; the same pearly softness Is required: the greys are still there, but now 
they are slightly tinged with purple: k thousand shades, all different, but almost 
imperceptibly w. Bur let the colour key go red fand this it will happily do of its 
own accord, unless presentive measures arc taken i and a suitable caption for 
the picture would be ‘The Gods Roasting Chestnuts on Afouni Olympus’. 

^ .\fea3itft «/ TecMntcat Kxcellence 

It has been said that a measure of the technical excellence of a colour system 
is its ability to reproduce a monochrome picture in monochrome. It should be 
added that more workers should put their cnlour materials to this test: for 
having once produced grey they will not willingly abandon it for all the colours 
of the rainbow. 


Ani! it IS here that the matter of 'colour contrast* arises, Git'cti a colour 
key prcdonunantly grey, quite small masses of pure colour show up with telling 
effect; and, moreover, any of the six ‘pure’ colours can be used equally welL 
Apan from the fact that grey is itself verj' sattsfyitig to look at, it also lessens 
the risk of those errors of taste so easily made when commencing with colour. 
(Dn the other hand, when some other colour key is chosen, the insisiancc of 
this may be enhanced by the inclusion of r^ry small amounts of pure comple- 
mentati' colour. Thus of iwo green matertals of identical hue, the one may he 
made to appear brighter than the other merely by tile induston of, say, a red 
plastic thimble, or a red burton, in the course of arranging the photograph, 

PAree IP'ey. w Mlfr Calaur 

Some of the dbficultics in appreciating the problems of colour arise from the 
fact that, to the tj'ro, the possible rariations seem endless. Perhaps it would 
help to remind the reader of the three possible svays in which a colour mav be 
altered. Firstly, kind of colour is Ane. It is a JilJercnce in hue which tells ils 
that one colour is yellow and another is blue. Secondly, irretig/ft of colour is 
laiuraiiiift. Thus, without change in hue, we may yet have a pale (desaturated) 
blue and a strong {saturated) one^ And finally we have AwjjHOJiri', by whitdi is 
meant the extent by which the hue, saturated or desaturated as the case may be, 
ts admixed with black {i.c„ all strengths of grey, from off-white), This latter is 
not a formal detihitioii, but rather is descriptive of the manner in which the 
effect of luminosity is obtained in a colour photograph. 

I'or lionvenicncc, we can list a series of six colours which are of particular 
importance to colour photographers: yellow, magenta and cyan (these are the 
hues of the three layers of a rri*pack colour film, such as Kodachromc) and 
blue, green and red. Ihc latter three can be. produced by subtractive ad mixture 
of tma only of the former three, (Cyan plus magenta making blue; cyan and 
yellow, green; yellow and magenta giving red.) The importance of this series 
lies m the fact that each colour is produced ie the colour film by one layer only 
in the case of the first three, and by two layers only for the second three. As a 
reiuli of this fact, luminosity otti be higher for these than for any colour 
utilizing all three of the byers, amJ many of the problems associsicd with the 
production of separaUon negatives from colour transparencies are simplified 
when two printing colour, only have to be considered. (Actually, when 
.synthcsbing a hue by means of three colours only — the usual procedure with 
all systems of colour photography - the addition of the third colour always 
adds bbcfc to the final rwulit and luminosity is thus lowered. With hues com- 
powd of any two printing colours, luminosity should not be towered, given 


ihcorcticaUy perfect colouring matter. Bui since all the dyes anil pigments used 
in commercial colour processes fall far short of the theoretical requirements, 
some black b introduced even when utilizing pairs only of the printing colours,) 
Thus, the colours which yield the most blatant effects are saturated yellow, 
magenta and cyan; equally saturated blues, greens and reds, by virtue ol the 
addition of small quantities of black, appear less strident; whilst the ‘broken^ 
colours - those synthesized by any pair, plus some lesser proportion of the 
tetnaining third printing colour, arc usually the most plcasmg. As a very 
general rule, large colour mossed should be used only when they consist of an 
appreciable proportion of all three priming colours, leaving those hues which 
are produced by admisturc of two only, or without any admiKiure at alt (yellow, 
magenta and evan) as very small masses. When, as sometimes happens, it is 
desired to give an effect of increased luminosity to a colour mass whose hue is 
composed of a mixture of all three pnnting colours (i.e, an appreciable quantity 
of black is inherently present) the photographer must resort to optical deception, 
increasing the lighting contrast to produce the desired illusion. As an example, 
a rich plum-colon red material, photographed in flat light might appear plum- 
colour, but not rich; a suitable epithet might be 'muddy'. But introduce relatively 
strong modelling light, giving deep shadows rcprtKlucing as a warm black, and 
the effect is completely changed; for while the actual reproduced hue of the 
material remains as before, the comparison of this, against the shadows, ptoditccs 
an effect which is much more lum/raui. 

OJtfUr CifMrojt 

On the matter of colour contrast, most readers will be aware that the second 
series of three hues previously mentioned vtz, blue, green and red, have as 
their complcmcntarics the first three - yellow, magenta and cyan. (The term 
'complementary' might be vulgarly described as 'opposite*, for a pair of colours 
are said to be complementary when each consists of a wave^band or bands of 
the spectrum of white light m which the other is deficient; so that by proicction 
through two lanterns on to one screen the sum total would add up to w'hitc; 
or by overpritning, as in a suhiractivc colour transparency, or a colour print on 
paper, the net result would be black.) VE'hen pnmed sidc'-by-side they provide 
the greatest shock possible of achievement by means of colour. To return to 
our musioit analogs', they arc equivalent to tumping on the keyboard with 
both feet. To appreciate why the effea should be greater than that of putting 
a saturated colour adiacem to white, it is necessary to recall that white is an 
equal admixture of the three thirds of the visible spectrum. By additive thesis, 
when we perceive w'hite we are really seeing primary blue, green and red 
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simiUtancou^ly. And if wc print our nearesi approach to this primary red — 
B mixture of magenta over yeJIoiv — on to u'hite paper, then we arc really 
seeing, fur the white paper, white minus uothing; and for the red, white min us 
cyan (cyan h the compIcnncntar>’ of red; the colour in which red is deficient). 
The optical system is conscious merely of the fact that our coloured patch 
the red ~ has some wavebands missing, as compared with the white. But i herc 
is still something in common; both w'hite and red arc rcficoitig red light. 
However, if we now surround the red patch with bright green, we remove this 
common denominator: the red patch reflects red light only; the green re fleets 
no red light. Saturation and luminosity being high enough, the clfect is 
suMcicni to hun, physically. 

In choosing our colour composition it is obviously essential to remember 
this, for the expression 'liking till it hurts’ has no place m the present coniext- 

To the newetiroer to colour photography, these remarks may help to 
Indicate just how much more there is to colour, than buying the matenol. 

Cameras amt Airoi'tattfil Equipment 

Generally speaking, it is not necessar)' to buy special cquipmcnl in the way of 
cameras, although some extra precautions should be taken with cxLsnng gear. 
Those who may be contemplating processing tlieir own colour film, or who 
propose to make colour pnms on paper, will be w'ei! advised to spend both 
time and money urtn rcorgaiiizatioit of their dark-room faciliricii. A working 
plan should l^de^ed upon before commencing work; if possible a specific 
system of cold^ photography should be chosen and adhered to, rather than 
attempting to use any and every' method which presents itself. Apart from the 
question of supplies the basic considetarion is that of the purpose to which the 
finished colour photograph will he put. Vi’hcre proicction is the ultimate means 
of presentation, 55mm colour transparencies liave much to recommend them; 
costs per exposure arc low-, and the relatively slow emulsion speed is ofliiei 
against the larger apertures which may be used with lenses of short focal length. 
If, however, the transparencies are intended os originals for colour prmi making, 
via separation negatives, much difficulty will be avoided by making the minimum 
film sise 2} in. square. In the writer’s experience, the piacikat difficulties of 
making and applying corrective mBsk.s become excessive in smaller sizes. 
Despite much that is said to the contrary, the same objection.^ arc valid in the 
case of half-tone blocks for photomechanical priming. T0 give the best engtavittg 
house a 35mtn colour transparency for block-making is, to say the least, asking 
for a result ml'ehor to that which could be ex peered from a larger original. 
'I'he guiding principle should be: U.sc the largest .tize colour film that you can 


handle; and remember lhai a greai bulk of commercial md adrertising colour 
phoiogniphy h ^hnt on iizes berween half-plare and S by lo. Axtd tins is not 
done for the fun of it. 

S^parafion Sep4itfrff.% 

For still-iifc work in the studio^ and where the result h to be a colour print on 
paper, there b no method better iban direa separation negadves, and tliirsc^ 
of course, can be made in die cunvcnbonal camera^ wriih successive exposures^ 
through the tri-colour filters. Properly made, such a Set will yield a better print 
than when the negatives are separated fmm a colour irons patency. If a colour 
record is required for comparison tvhilst making the colour print, then it is 
preferable to oepose a small colour transparency^ as well as the sepamdon set. 

Imdated readers will haveitndd paled that the next logical poiot for dbenssion 
is that of the one-shot camera. This is nearly as controversial a subject as that 
of "Is photography Ari?" The best tliai can be said of the one-shot is that, like 
every other sysicm,^ it h not foolproof. It affords the only ivaibbk method of 
ofataming direct separation negatives of subjects Liable to movC} or moving, 
llie negatives so obtained really will *fif ( will be of idea deal si^Ci so that the 
resultant colour print shows no colour fringing’:. The colour balance of the 
ncgaiives is by no mean!* automatic^ and the qualicj' attainable is not necessarily 
higher than that which could be produced from a carefully separated colour 
transparency, 'rhis really mcam that it all depends upon the skill of the phoio-^ 
grapheii in both Where a thorough knowledge of masking methods ts 

brought to bear, a colour transparency can be well reproduced as a print on 
paper; but masking h djfhculi. W'herc the proctijsitig of one-shot negatives is 
sltpshodiH the resultant colour print will natutmlly be poor^ The «pccd ol a 
modem one-shot is not in excess of the ^pucd of a typical transpartney material, 
largely. It is a matter of choice. Undoubtedly^ the easicfit way of making 
negatives for paper printing is that of successive exposures in a conventional 
camera. Whercg for various reasons^ this h impas.dhk, the intelligent choice 
dcpcndi^ upon the direction in w^hich the photographer wishes to direct tns 
Studies. If toward masking^ the colour transparency; otherwise, the one-shot. 

Ciiurrnf wftA S^purati^n 

It cannot be over-erophasi^cd that separatiou negative making, by whatever 
tnethodt calls for ti higher degree of skill tlinn is possessed by many very 
competent workers in monochmme, Cxjntrol starts here, so far as colour prints 
sre concerned. Where scpataiion negatives are being usedt avoid very small 


oegarives. |-platc shotjJd be regarded as the lower limit, and i-platc, or 

5 by ■?, IS ideal. 

On camera cquipmcni. then, a sumiuarj might be made as tollows. 

Fob TRANSPMU-rtClES W'lTH PROJECTIOS AS THE MEANS OP PRESENTAnOS', 

35 mm or il im square camens are ideal. Cameras in these sizes are 
generally quite suitable w-irhoul any special precautions being taken. 

1-OH COiOm TJtANSPAJUiNClES AS ORICINAO FOR PRESEKTATION AS COtOlTl 
PRINTS ON PAPES, OK MASS FStftTEII fWOM BLOCKS. 

The largest size conveniently ainaikblc to the pbotographer. Use existing 
large-size cametai; ensure that lenses arc fully colour corrected; shutter 
speeds known {tested and recalibrated if necessary). Really efficient lens 
hoods provided and possible causes of imenial reflections removed. This 
should not be taken for granted; small amounts of scatter pass unnoticed 
iu black-and-white negatives; this is not true of colour transparenacs or 
of separation negatis-cs. 

For colour phints on paper. 

For stiil-life, use la^e-siie equipment as above, with added precauiion of 
icstmg dark-itUdes for register. 

For living models, use large-size colour transparencies, or one-shot camera. 


Ufihrini^ Citnin/f 

So much for cameras. There arc, however, some important points to be temcin- 
bered on the studio side. Principal of these is that of lighting control. Unlike 
black-and-white, the quality as well as the quantity of light is critical. 

In other words, the colour of the light is vitally important. Much is said, 
but too often hide is understood aboiii this problem. It is not difficult to grasp, 
and the troubles which arise can usually be attributed to the fact that a mystery 
has been made of the term ’colour tempemiure’, just as in monochrome photo¬ 
graphy the expression ‘gamma’ has become a shibboleth instead of a scientdic 

expression denoting a ratio. , . - , l 

The simple facts are that ihc light loosely termed Vhite appears so bj^use 
it consists of all the colours in the visible vpeanim, added together. (Often it 
contaimalsospmc inv^iblc light, such as ultra-violet or infm-red: and although 
the eye cannot perceive it, the photographic emulsion may do so, with surprising 

For practical purposes, ii has b«n found possible to group the various 
wave-lengths into three broad bands, each of which gives the visual hue of 
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red, green and blue respectivch% and it h fun her assumed that these ate present 
in white light m more qr less equal amounts. However, the actual proportions 
can (and do!) vart' very considcrsibly for different samples of 'white* light, 
and, moreover^ the eye is quite incapable of analysing the sample before it; 
it is the most accomraodating sense we possess. But a colour film, consisting 
us it docs, of three light-sensitive layers, each uf w'hich responds to one of ihe 
'thirds* of white light, to give a set uf mutually balanced negatives when exposed 
for a time common to all three layers, requires that the proportions of the 
'thirds* conform to a particular specification. This is quite reasonable, as may 
be shown by taking an analogy three black-and-white emulsions but of 
varying speeds. Using such films, and in order to get similarly exposed negatives 
in alt three cases, we should need ro alter the mf'ifnrir.v of the light un the subject 
for each ni^tive, or, the light remaining constant, it would be necessary to 
vary the exposure duration. When w'c come to colour film, or colour sensitive 
plates, where, m cither case it ts arranged tiiat each emulsion is sensitive only 
to a panjojlar third of the spectrum, it follows that the intensity of each third 
must be just sufficient lo give mutually balanced results, if we arc to be able 
to give a common exposure time to all three emulsions (as we mutt do in the 
case of colour film]. The proportions of red, green and blue light comprising 
our ‘white* must be just those decided upuii by the manufacturer when he 
designed the colour film. When this state of affairs does not exist, we say our 
result IS 'out of balance’ and the practical proof of the statement lies in the fact 
that out colour trampsrency has a colour cast — an overall tint of unwanted 
colour, showing that one or more thirds of our white light was excessive, or 
insufficient in relation to the others. This ts just as true of panchromatic plates 
used in making separation negatives of still-life subjects, as it is of colour film, 
but with this difference: with the latter technique one common exposure is 
given to all three emulsions simultaneously; for the former, the exposures are 
progressive, smd each is made through a iti-colour filter. In this caso;, it is the 
fihera which, in oonjimction with the spectral sensitivity of tie brand of plates 
being used, dedde the effective composition of our white light. Our light acts 
as though it were 'white' only when we apply certain filter factors to each of 
the three filters. If we alter the composition of the light, we must alter our 
filter fiictors accordingly; otherwise our separation negatives will give a colour 
print also showing a colour cast. 

The problem therefore becomes that of defining the composition of our 
white light, and finding means both of expressing it, and of checking that our 
own lights confomt to the desired specification. It would be very difficult to 
express, say, the quantities of red, green and blue tight, as ratios, in a given 
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while U|;htt ukI ii is tbituiutc for us that much simpler means esisi. The 
method generally used is based upon Planck's rediaiion law^ au important 
feature of which is that the colour distributton of the light emitted by an 
incandescent material (such as a tungsten tilamcoi when an eleciric current is 
passing through it) is dependent upon the temperature to which the filament 
is raised. This means that not only is mtw light given as the %'oUage is increased, 
but that the ratio of red. green and blue comprising the ‘white* light is also 
altered. Another law, the displacement law of %'icn, states that the wave-length 
corresponding to maximum intensity (i.c. the particular part of the spectrum 
which gives the most light, whether this be blue, green or red) is inversely 
proportional to the icmperoture. (This is expressed in the 'absolute' scale; or 
Centigiade, plus 2^3 ), rhus, as the tcmpciaiutc increases, the predominant 
wave-length decreases, and the light gets bluer. For a tungsten lamp running a I 
2,800 Kelvin (the more usual name for the absolute scale) the maximum light 
would be well in the ted end of the spectrum; pt>ssibly 9.000 A.U. But typical 
sunlight, whose temperature is of the order of 5.600'K (twice the icmpcraiurc) 
would give its maximum light at 4,500 A. I?, (haltthe wave-length). Reference to a 
conventional spectrogram calibraicd in -Angstrom units will show'that this latter 
wave-length is well into the hluc region. 

Affmuring Caioar T«mpfre$ttrt 

Another useful observation in conneciion with this matter w'as that, for most 
practical purposes, a knowledge of the ratio of ted to blue light was sufficient 
to identify the pariieulac sample of 'svbite' light under consideration, and 
recently some meters have been designed in which a plioto-ckaric cell measures 
■white* light first through a red, followed by a hluc filter, and the differences in 
reading, repfcscnting ihc ratio of these two components, is read off in degrees 
Kelvin the colour icmpcrattuc. In expressing the answer in this manner, 
possible ambiguities arc avoided; for it is much easier to say ‘This light has a 
spectral composition cquisTilent to that of an ideal radiator taiscd to such a 
temperature than to state that it comisied of red y". green and £\. blue. 

In applying colour temperatures in practical work there are a few preouiioits 
to be observed. Firstly, the conception of a light showing a prcdominani wave¬ 
band, fthifting along the spectrum from red to blue as the icmperature is 
inctea.'ied, implies that all the wavelengths constituting white light are present 
in the light source; only the ratios alter. But if the light b deficient in some 
(even small) bands, then the statement docs not hold. The latter C 3 .« b met 
with in some types of discharge tubes, the ‘white* li^t being made up ol a 
series of well-defined, narrow' bands; and although the light may appear while 
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enough to the cyt, there may in fact be spcaral r^toni emitting no light at all, 
Such light v)urce» are termed ‘diserete' as ilistiitct from ‘eontinuoLi'r* ones: 
measurements in terms of colour temperature cannot therefore be made, since 
by definition the system is invalid. 

hy Vnf of Fiiitrt 

In the case of continuous sources the clTcctive colour temperature may be 
modified by the use of filters on the camera lens (or over the lamps thcmMlvesi) 
by absorbing some of ihe blue light, thus lowering the colour temperature; or 
the red component, effectively to increase it. It should be noted in passing, 
that this method of modifying the light always decreases the actual tnarnttyx 
ji alters the ratio of red, green and blue, by loweritig one or two components in 
relation to the unabsorbed remainder. But with discrete sources them are 
alw'ays, literally,, some black gaps in the ^ctnim; given wave-lengths for which 
no light is being emitted by the source: eoiisequcnily, no possible filter com¬ 
bination can compensate for the deficiency. It is not possible to add a colour 
to the s pen rum by means of a filter. (The term 'filter' should itself make this 
statement dear, and indeed, the writer would fed guilty about making ■>0 obvious 
a remark, W'cre it not for the fact that, by inference or direct statement, he has 
so often beard thh belief ^expressed). Ail that can be done is to modify the 
light emitted by a given source; and if ihis be continuous, selective absortion 
can result in a shift in the peak corresponding to some other colour temperature. 
Hut that is all. 

Voltaye Cuntfot 

Thirdly, the effective colour temperature of a tungsicn lamp am, of course, be 
altered by variations in the voltage applied: this is the method used to make 
the Thotoflood' lamp more actinic, for being overrun, its filament is raised to 
a far higher temperature than it can tolerate, and in aL-cordance with Wien's 
law the maximum intensity occurs low'ard the blue end of the specirum, where 
It increases the Speed’ of the negative materiaJ, m the case of monochrome 
photography, it ia sometimes suggested that voltage control should therefore 
be provided, so that lamps may be adjusted to yield light of a given colour 
temperature. But this ii not a simple matter, for the dictates of Ohm’s law arc 
such that a sacparate resistor would be needed for each lamp, or, at best for each 
bank of lamps of common wattage, and even ibcn the switching off of sny one 
or mote lamps would necessitate the readjustment of the resistors of the 
remainder. Whai can be done — if expense is no objeci! — is to provide that 
the voltage remains constant, at some arbitrary figure, and then adfust the elTcctive 
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coloui* tcroperarurc by the use of fUters on the camera lettA< lo the writer S' 
experience, this I& by far the most satisfactory method. 

Correct Expaiurf 

When cobur film » correctly exposed to light of colour temperature for which 
the colour film was sensitized, the resultant transparency will appear devoid 
of colour cast; a grey wedge, if included jn the pictnre, will appear as grey. 
(This is not necessarily true of a colour print on paper, made from separation 
negatives); and in the absence of a colour temperature meter, a trial exposure 
should be made. A colour cast, if present, indicates an incorrect ratio of red, 
green and blue components, and can usually be corrected by the use of a 
compensating filter. (If too warm, a pale blue filter, if too cold, a pale amber 
U used). Suitable filters for this type of correction are supplied by Kodak as 
Colour Compensating filters. Nos, 82, 82A and 8211, and are pale blue, whilst the 
amber scries for lowering the effective colour temperature arc the Nos, 81, 81A 
sndSiB. iritis suspected that one or more of the lamps are appreciably olf-*colour 
(they decrease their cScciivc colour temperature as they age) then again a 
practical test on colour film may be made. Each lamp should be made to 
illummaie a separate piece of white newspaper, care being taken 10 ensure by 
means of screens that there is no spiU-ovcr of light from lamp to lamp, and the 
distance of each lamp to paper adjusted so that the intensity of the reflected 
light is common for all lamps. This can be measured by the use of an exposure 
meter. The exposure of the colour film should be sufficient just to record the 
paper as white, without any ‘burning out’ by over-exposure, and ibc printed 
matter should be black. Faulty lamps will be evidenced by a colour cast not 
common to them all. 

Com rat hy Cor reef ion Filterx 

It will be realized that the judicious use of correcting filters offers a means of 
modifying the colour key of a picture at vrill, so that where, for instance, a 
warm overall effect is required, the normal lighting, plus a worm filter, may be 
used. With practice, this may be extended to effects achies'ed by deliberate 
mixed lighting; thus with a warm filter at the lens, and ^!e blue filters over 
selected lamps, pan of the result may be made warm, whilst those portions lit 
with the blue filtered light will appear as though lit with xchiu light. (For these 
tamps the effective rise in colour temperature will have been offset against the 
warm filtration at the camera, to give normal rendition, whilsi the unfiliercd 
lamps will, of course, have undergone a reduction of cffeciivc colour tempera¬ 
ture). This method is the principal means of modifying the colour of the 
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tramparcticy^ it is as intportam as the maiter of tighiing contrast in btack-aott^ 
white^ and is more di 9 ici]]i to apply. 

Shift in CotnuT Bntance 

XThiUi on this subjeiri, there is another difference in technique lo be obiierved 
in lighting for colour: the matter of overall intensity. In monochrome photo¬ 
graphy, the lighting level is relatively unimportant. A given lighting arrange- 
metit may be duplicated isith lights whose intensity is, say onc-rcnth» or ten 
limes that of the original sct-tipj provided that the relative distances are tnain- 
tained so that the subiect brightness range remains constant, virtually identical 
results will be obtained, and also provided that the caposure times provide the 
reciprocal: ten seconds or one-tenth second, instead of one second, for example. 
This is not true of colour photography, either in the ease of transparency 
materials or of separation negatives made convcnctonalJy or in the one-shot. 
Exposure durations are variable within fairly narrow limits and any liberrio 
taken will result in a thtft m co/ottr balutKc, In general, low lighting iniensiticsi 
with relatively long exposures will yield a blue cast. Shortened exposures (in 
I he rare eases when such can be given) may lead to a deficiency of blue. These 
effects may be anticipated, and correaion filters used, but no detailed informa¬ 
tion is practicable, since the cxieot of the effects will depend upon the nature 
of the colour material used. Practical tests of the kind suggested for checking 
colour tcmpetaiurc, may be made and adiusrments effected empirically. (In 
fairness to the one-shot camera, tt must be stated that this method of effecting 
the exposure — t.e., conttant time to 3 identkat einuhtom is least liable to give 
rise to trouble in ibis respect). 

importance nf C'nhttr Temptraiufe as a Contrni 

The importance of colour temperature, and of correction filters cannot be over- 
stressed, since this constitutes the conjoint means by which basic conirol is 
applied. Away from the studio, control of this nature is tar more diflicutt. 
Vt'^iib daylight, particularly, the me of correction fitters mmi in general be 
confined to one only, cbnscti by practical test, to correa any predominant hue 
which may be caused by slight lack of balance in the batch of film being used: 
not infrcitucntly, daylight colour film gives a result slightly too blue, and a 
filter such as a No. St can be fitted and forgotten. Only when working in the 
early morning, or late evening, or, in the case of technical difficulties necessitating 
Jong exposures, should any attempt be made 10 correct apparent abnormalities 
in the light. Remember that in the ease of evening light, the correction (use of 
pale blue filter) should not be sufficient to restore the effective colour tempera- 
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ture to Utat of mean ooon sunlight; but enough ottly to avoid Lhe rtitultant 
colour photograph appearing Mc«MVcly reU, The colour key mut-i be u-arm^ 
or the picture will appear falsie. (Thi& an example of where the colour icmpcrft'' 
ture tncicr cannot be used successfully, for it can do one or both of the folbiving 
opera! tons only; indicate the prevailing colour temperature, and - in the case 
of some meters only — indicate also the necessary correction filter. But this 
u'cmld be full correction, making the finished transparency appear as though 
photographed in niKin aun'K 

i’je pfFia^h 

ITash bulbs may be used with great advantage^ either to strengthen the direaional 
lighting, or to provide fill-in light, but these must be of the daylight type, with 
blue coating. Here again care must be cxerdsed, since the colour of the bulbs 
will remain constant, and wiU consequently exaggerate by contrast the eflect of 
evening Light. Filtration at the camera will not help, since this will offer partial 
eonipcnsa|^ion for one light source only (say, the evening daylight, appearing 
red) by raising the effective colour temperature by means of a blue filter. The 
daylight blue dash bulbs will also have their elective colour temperature tallied, 
making them bluer still, and the net error will remain a constant. Under these 
orcamstances it might be found that the colour temperatute of the evening 
light approached very nearly that of a regular (dear) flash bulb; and this being 
the OAc its effective colour temperature, together with that of the natural tight, 
could be raised together by the use of a blue filter on the lens. 

A particularly difficult problem arises when it is desired to photograph an 
interior, induding a window. Here, the daylight entering the room calls for 
similar quality in the anificuil light. There are two alternatives; blue flash bulbs 
may be used, in which case the exposure must be calculated in terms of number 
of bulbs and f No., and an auxiliary exposure made to allow the natural light to 
record. (Otherwise, from the great intensity of the flash, used in this insance 
as the main light source, and the short exposure duratitm, ihe window will be 
under-exposed). The aliemauve method is to use l ungs ten lighting and to raise 
the effective colour temperature by filtering these lamps with theatrical gelatine 
filters. Here, the internal and external intensiiies may be balanced before the 
exposure Is made. A suitable filter for the purpose is that sold by the Strand 
Electric Co. as 'Steel blue'. 

fj'/ri't vf Coi&ttr Film 

Under these peculiar conditions, the question may arise as to the type of colour 
film best suited to the job: whether tungsten or daylight stock. In practice there 
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is liiUc to cJboosc between thetUv Eithtr the daylight type is used imhltercd at 
the camera, or tungsten type with daylight oorteciion iUict such as Wraiicn SsB. 
In either ease, the problem is identical with that of the evening light picvioBsly 
menUoned; make the ti^i sources common, by hltei^g one in rdaiion to the 
other, and then liJtering at the camera to bring a!l the light in balance for the 
him in use. I'hus, in the cstampic of the interiori shot on tunsgten type film, 
the reasoning would be; daylight, through the wmdow, imiiltcrcd. Tungsten 
tighi, filtered to clTcaive colour temperature of daylight, by use of steel blue 
gelatine. All light now being effectively constant, VI'rat ten S5B filter on camera 
converts tungsten film for daylight use. 

This reasoning is valid aho for one-shot rameras, where the lighting 1 $ mbred 
and/or of different colour temperature from that for which the camera is balanced. 
For separation negatives made with a conventional camera, the light sources 
should be also brought to a common balance, and then the exposures modified 
by applying the filter factors appropriate to that light source. In general, prior 
tests should be made to ascertain suitable factors for tungsten and for daylight, 
when the plates are developed for a chosen gamma, and such factors should be 
apphed, even tvhere meter readings indicate appreciable deviations in colour 
temperaTure, 

Mndifyinff fht AVjfflX/rf.t 

The resultant negatives will exhibit density differences which can be corrected 
in the printing stage of the colour print making; but these errors are likely to be 
less embarrassing than those which would arise if attempts were made to esiimatc 
(actually, guess!) the required corrections to the filter factors. Attempts to further 
modify rhe negatives by adjusting the relative development times is a certain 
precursor 10 failure. This means that the precise filter factors (governing density) 
are relatively unimportant, whereas the development times, whidi control con¬ 
trast, arc all-importoni. That there should be any difference between separatioit 
negatives and transparency processes is explained by the fact that in the latter 
there is no control analogous with thai prosnded by variable printing rimes for 
the three part images of the colour print. 

Cetonr Tempfrtftare Currectfim fitter 

However, for the fastidious, there is no reason why a colour temperature correc¬ 
tion filter should not first be fitted to the camera lens, where necessary, to bang 
the lighi to the colour temperature of that in which the filter factor tests were 
made, and then adding each of the three analysis filters tn turn when making the 
exposures. To complete the example, for the case of the ititcnor photographed by 
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lighting, and using a convcnfional camera for '^eparadao negative^T the 
po^irion would be: 

Dayligbu through window. 

Tungsten, hJrcred with *ted bluoj to apprasdniate day Eight. 

Colour temperature meter reading indicating thnr light, subsi:antially common at 
both sources, is higher ihon ihai of the prevaiiing daylighl at the tune liltcr factor 
tests were made. 

Pale amber ounpensatmg hllcr on Icns^ to reduce dfccttvc coiour tanperatufc:. 
Plate* cipcBcd successively through the tri^colour fillers, using the fiictors derived 
by test. 

This should result in a balanced set of negatives, provided the relative develop¬ 
ment rimes are adhered to. Without the colour lemperaiurc oorrcction filter^ the 
seporadon set would sdll be quite suitable» but the blue-filter (yellow printer) 
negadve would be siigbily over-exposed. As explainsJ, corrective measures 
would consist of iocreasiog the priming exposure time for this negative. 

/Irnlrf/ffg Dhertpunrie^ 

Another method of avoiding density discrepancies for the example quoiedf would 
be to decrease the filter factor for the blue filter exposure. Throughout the for^ 
going de?^criplion, genera} recommendations only have been made. The reason 
for ibis is that precise insmictions will rclaEc only to specific systems and 
msierkts. Thus, whilst a meto: reading may prove that a light source is too high 
or coo low for the matcrkl tn use, and an amber or blue filter rcspeciively be used 
to correct the coJoui temperature, the sum of the correction achieved will depend 
upon the actual colour distribution of the light sourcc(s)j the absorption of tbc 
correctiDg filters, and the colour sensitivity of the photographic nmieriai. 

CMtrtfl Ay Praeifeat Ttfsi.i 

These factors tan be precisely related only in the laboratory of the photographic 
manufaettuer; but the JirA:/ioit of the required correction can be assessed by 
means of a colour temperaiurc meter, or, m biaiant by visual inspection, 
to a fir^t approximation. The danger of ihc latter method lies in the fact that 
visual and photographic colour sensitivity are totally dilferent, and, mi>fcov*ef^ 
this is particularly mie of the blue end of the spectrum, where the emulsion is 
much more sensitive than the eye. Practical tests throughout are the only safe 
guide, and these must be made. That the maioriry of photographers find such 
work irksome is imfortunatet but there is no short cut. This is the stuff and sub¬ 
stance of control in colour photography; it h one of the reasons why prices of 
professionfll colour photography ate high. It is also an importimt reason for 
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choo$ing snd adhering to a parricular sysiem of colour phorography Chinee the 
accumulated experience of one will provide ({ualiiarive but not quanHiauvf 
iaformation enneeming another). And thb inheroni^ fundamental, in any 
process utilizing the mchromatic thesis; it has nothing to do with the 'perfection 
of the phoiographtc produa. Granted that, used under average conditio ns« 
correctly exposed and processed, any button-presser can obtain a pleasant colour 
transparenej'; but he cannot fureJict the restih unless he undersiands not only the 
principle:^ of subject Itghring, as in black-and-white photography, but something 
also of the principles governing the control of the spectral distribution of his 
light. You don't always get w'liat you see. Try it, and see what you getf 

Secamiaey Conttoh 

Compared with this matter of lighting, most of the other factory governing control 
m colour photography are of secondary imponance, in the ease of ooSout trans¬ 
parency systems. With colour prints on paper, of course, something approaching 
the freedom of the coniiol of the hramide print in moncKdirome is attained. 
However, so far as concerns the operator, a comptete masiery of lighting technique 
for colour is the key lo success. Of the other factors demanding his attention, 
exposure and make-up follow on, in that order. Of exposure, ii must be said that 
again tests should be made, since the speed and colour balance of colour him 
vanes a little from baich-to-baich. No alternative is ofTcred, if the resultant work 
is 10 attain a high creative standard. This is one of the major differences between 
colour and black-and-white. The man who can't be bothered (too busy!) wilt be 
perpcTually saying: "Of course, it is a trifii thin, but 1 think it improves the 
appearance.' Or: ‘I am afraid that it is a liiilc loo worm, I can’t think why.’ The 
less scrupulous will boldly aver that their results are *}Ust what they wanted' 
which very often means that they couldn’t have said just what that was until 
rhey saw the result! 

There is no aaswer to such people; if thdr luck holds, they will get away with 
anything. Bui these commeni« on procedure arc intended for workers who wish 
to exercise comptcie mastery over ibeir medium; and in the long run the consis- 
icncj' of Lhdr work will bring its own reward. 

Expif^ure Tf-it* 

Exposure tests, then, are best made on a figure holding a large greyscale. The 
chojieji syMetn of make-up should have been applied, and the photographer’s 
preferred method of exposure determination used. This data should be tabulated 
before prpcesMn^^ It is a good plan to arrange that all types of test be made at the 
same time, since ibis saves a great deal of repetition. Vlien hrst trying out a 
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colour transparency material, it is useful to expose both without filter, and with 
one each of the colour temperature correctioa filters, since then there will be 
available several variations in colour key of the test subject. The conditions which 
gave a neutral result - gres' scale grey, and tolour-for-colour tacsimilartty 
should be used where straigiitforward results arc wanted, whilst the net effect 
of any filter in altering the colour key will also be known. To get a real impression 
of the possibilities, one exposure should be made through a brightly coloured 
filter, say a green, and the result carefully studied. 

\l0jijicatmtf of Cohur 

Colour prints on paper, wbilsi subject to much that has been said in cunneaion 
with transparency materials, can be further modified m the processing stage. The 
means at the photographer’s command arc those of shading-rn, as in black-and- 
white, and adjustuicni of the relative weights of the three pan inuigcs- The former 
demands considerable printing skill, since each part print may need modification. 

As a typical example may he cited the darkening of the corners of a back¬ 
ground in portrait phmography. Such vignetted shading can be applied to the 
colour print, and it may be assumed for our purpose that the effect is intended 
to be equal for all three part images. But almost certainly these images will have 
had diilbritig exposures; tbeu the extent of the shading must be proportional to 
the main exposure in each case. 

.MtfhtfJ of Shudiaj; 

The ea-sicsi way to visualize the requircmeoi is to express it m terms of a per¬ 
centage of the main exposure; thus the desired shading may be to per cent, to 
50 per cent, graduated shading in each case, het the main printing exposures 
have been: Yellow, 60 secs; Magenta, 50 secs.; Cyan, 70 secs. (Ves, if the negatives 
had been perfect, aU the prints wmuld have needed the same printing time. But 
there is no reason to suppose that .von will get perfect n cgatjves; nobody else does!), 
The shading exposures will then be; 60 x to/too-6 secs., and 60 - 50/100- 30 
secs. The main exposure having been given, shading is commenced at the desired 
part, and after ^ secs, exposure graduated shading is continued, until the full 30 
seconds is completed. By the same calculation, the shading times for the magcnia 
and the cy an would be j secs, to 23 sees, and 7 secs, to 35 sees, respectively. 
Dodgers arc not very useful devices for colour print shading; a better plan is to 
cut shading templaies out of black paper, to ihc required shape. The writer 
always exposes his bromides for Carbro under plate glass (to ensure registration 
in the enlarger) and these templates can be laid over this, and moved to avoid 
edge eifects. 
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It might be it) pa!tsing, that a few ttialft ar luch shading will convince the 
budding coloui worker of the importance of corretrt lighting! Bui thi^ type of 
printing control u in regular use with professional colour photographers. Sharply 
dchneU patches can, of course, be treated by all the usual methods of retouching 
at the negative stage, and in particular the application of grey vamish to the bade 
of the phue, with subsequent scraping off for those pans not to be held back, 1$ 
very useful. Avery usual applicatioti for such a method is the treatment of greens 
in the msgenta printer. 

Mfamnji of 'Colour Correetion * 

Care should be taken to avoid confusion over this matter of ‘colour correction’ 
in separation negatives. Retouching, or printing-in, is usually confined to deliber¬ 
ate attempts to modify the picture, either because of faulty lighting technique, 
or cnors in processing. Colour correcuott, ot) the other hand, has a totally differ¬ 
ent significance. A set of modem tricolour filters , and good panchrornaiic plates 
will yield a set of negatives virtually perfea. But these in turn will give a perfect 
print only with perfea printing colours. These latter do net esdst; the dyes avail¬ 
able, plus the carefully balanced emulsioas of an integral tripack, usually yield 
a very pleasing result, bur ibis is not aluays true of the pnnt on paper. (In aaual 
faa, insuffidcni cate is ^ven to matching the various coiitfibutory fBaors, such 
as spectral sensitivity of the platcj absorptions of the filters; relationship of nega¬ 
tive gamma to that of the printing medium, and the tcHccrion curve of the pig- 
mem paper). One usual cause of trouble lies m the faulty hues of the colour 
printing process. Gcnctally the cyans are too red, and the magentas are too 
yellow. 

Control by Maibiof; 

Considerable improvement can be elTeaed hy use of a masking system, such as 
that advocated by Murray, and issued in many forms by Kodak. Briefly, thi^ 
consists of making light positive prints on film, by contact. Two should be made 
from the cyan printer and one from the magenta printer. When dry, one cyan 
positive is bound back in reg).sicr with the cyan neg from which it was made; 
the other cyan positive is similarly bound up with the magenta printer, whilst 
that made from the magenta printer is bound up with the yellow. They act as 
follows: Wherever cyan is printed, some magenta i$ temoved; wherever magenia 
is printed, yellow is removed. Hence, since the cyan colouring matter U already 
too red (aa$ as though some magenta and yellow were miiced with it) immc real 
magenta is taken away at the magenta printing stage; and this is true aLw of the 
yellow. 
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CONTROL BV MASKING 


STACiES IN PRODUCTION OF COLOUR PHOTO* 

GRAPH USING DIRECT SEPARATION NEGATUTS 

Note ; Thi maikM arc fAii? pomivu^ fmdcfmn the it^rnvt which they are shim!n^ 
and repiaeed on the negatives m inJkated the arrms. 

One-skat n^ati^jes atnmt cf ifsc neg^^tires htcrahy werud^ relative f* the 
ifmd o^amv. 
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Noiitrc that this method does not assuide an imperfect negative; it creates one, 
to offset an impetfea set of inks. Actually, a cyan mask should also be placed on 
the yellow prinier, making two masks ihet^i but the mechanical difficulties are 
excessive. Because this correcuon is necessitated by errors of the printing colours 
it should be applied irrespective of the colours of the subject, and the extent of 
the 'masking,' once established for a particijlar process, should remain constant, 

hy Klak*~ttp 

Oil the (Question of make-up, the last of the items hy which control may be applied, 
the toUowing points should be rememberedt The guiding principle is that the 
natural skin lextum should not be visible. Make-up must do what the pencil of the 
retoucher used to do for monochrome photography, fBut it must do it a lot 
betted). There is no question of make-up being unnecessary in colour, for a 
colour photograph is virtually a colour blind, an ortho and a pan portrait all in one. 
The bags under the eyes arc ihcre; the creases arc ihcfc, the crows-fcei arc there. 
And if you want these attribuiers in onict to render skin textture, remember one 
other thing: The tiny blood-vessels in their hundreds arc rbere, too they show 
through the skin. For this reason the make-up, apart from its colour, must be 
phoic^raphicalty opaque, Whether it be by one maker or another is a mailer of 
choice. Take a course in its application and never let your model apply it 
hersdf, unless you know her to be proficient. 

If there are to be any criticisms to the effect that too much time has been spent 
on generalisations, end too little on details, the writer must plead that thioughout 
this book specialist writers has'e given of their knowledge to improve ihc methods 
of control in a specific field of monochrome photography, in the art and science 
of which there is no lack of accomplished exponents. The present-day pwiiion 
with colour photography, however, is such that many of these same readers ire 
as yet unskilled in the use of the colour medium, li in in the hope that by stressing 
those aspects of the subject which need particular study ami piacticc (especially 
where this differs from its monDchromc equivalent) the writer may in some 
measure have dared the ground, and thus presented a fairer view of what can 
constitute control in colour. 
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C ontrol in the Darkroom 


Bv Stvakt Black, ba, nsp. Fm 


L et me stmss at the outset that { am a hm believer in results obtained b; 
purely photographic methods-!— preferably without the need for subsequent 
modification by afier-treatment. in practice, however, few photographers 
succeed in ^amixtentty producing negatives which, without any manipulatton 
w'hatsoevcr, will give the best possible rendering of the objects before the camera 
at the time of the exposure. Even the strictest purist has to allow some measure 
of ^contror of this kind, whether in the form of occasional shading during print¬ 
ing, or modihcatirm to the negative by chemical means. Far from allowing 
prejudice to debar any or all such methods, I rccogmre that in the darkroom 
there is unlimited scope, not only for the correction of shortoomings, but also 
for experiment in new ways of creating effects. 

InrtiaifitathM ani/ ReduetiiHi 

Probably these two processes are the most commonly used controls m all phot- 
graphy, and the moiit tmeenain I Over a period there are always times when some- 
thing has gone wrong, and if only lo avoid endless waste of rime in making tricky 
prints, one t$ forced to coastder doing something to the negative itself 1 could, 
of course, start (and finixh) this section with Mr, PunchS famous advice to those 
about lo marry . . , 'don't!' Few would take the advice anyway, but in my ex¬ 
perience one should think very hard and try all other methods before committing 
a really valuable motive to cither process. Still there are times when it has to be 
dune, and 1 can best tackle it by simply giving my own methods. 

To take iotensiftcation first: don't forget that rfaere are other methods, besides 
chemical baths, of altenng the contrasts of neganves, and with an irreplaceable 
negative 1 should certainly try them first. Making a contact transparency on a 
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procc$s fUm with tninimum exposure ud tiixxtjnum devdopmeittt from it 
another negative, also by contact, is one of the simplest ways of increasing con¬ 
trast, and it can be further increased if the second negative is made via a condenser 
enlarger. The converse is also just as easy^ giving full exposure and shoitened 
devebpmem to reduce the contrasts in both stages. Various modificatioiis of these 
methods will occur to everyone, but the great thing about them is that, in the 
event of things going wrong, you still have the original negative intact. 

In the case of the more usual chemical methods of tackling the imperfect 
negative, my ways are conditioned by the fact dial I am essen tiall y a lazy person, 
and am not specially intcresEtd in the chemistry of processes; so, although i 
think I have tried almost all the methods of both intensiheation and reduction, 
I have now reduced my solutions mainiy to two: Chromium; and Potassium 
Ferricyanidc. ^'iih these two t find that I can do practically all the things 
that any reasonable person should want to do to the poor, long-sufiering 
ncgaiise. 

First of all I should put in a word of warning, and a piece of advice: there is, 
as I have implied, always some danger in after-tremment of any negative, even 
in putting it into a dish of water, but most of the things that go wrong are due ro 
two things, either inadci^uate fixing or inadetjuate washing; so the first thing to 
do, before starting any treatment proper, is to make sure that both have been 
properly done My own practice before doing anything else is to re-fix for to 
minutes, any negative, in plain, 4 02, to the pint, freih hypo, and then to wash 
It for at least half an hour in running water. Then you can stan, 

I don't propose to give any of the standard formul.e, which can be got 
from any text-book, but 1 al way's use the ordinary two-solution C'diromiurn 
intensificr, with the Pot. Bichromate solution in one boiilc and the Hydrochloric 
Acid solution in another. With this you can ring the changes to your heart’s 
Content, remembering that more Bichromate and less acid will give greaier 
iniensification, and vice versa. To avoid the bother of yellow chromium stains, 
and to make it possible to repeat the process if it is not emnigh, you must wash 
until the yellow stain has gone. This means at least 15 minutes, so I find it worth 
while to put a few grains of Pot. Mctabisulphite into a dish of water and put the 
negative into that. It immciiiaicly removes all the stain, and it doesn’t matter if 
oil the Pol. Met, ha* not dissolved. A brief rinse, and re-development in any 
ordinary M.Q. developer for at least to minutes follow; then another short w'ash 
and drying. 1 find if necessary this can be repeated about three time?, but after 
that one always seems to get stain and often unevenne&s. If the negative ia taken, 
after bleaching and before re-developing, into bright daylight or even direct sun, 
the intensification i$ increased considerably. By the way, in my experience it is 
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quite mcle$& to ir>' to intenvify the fthadows more than the highlights hj' stopping 
the bleaching short of finality, U., by allowing some of the blackest deposit at 
the back of the negative to rctnain unbleached ... it never seems to work, though 
I have never seen why it shouldn't. 

Rc’halogenising is a very useful nick with Chromium, for softening harsh 
conirasts. and although it would vectn to be the complement of not carrying 
bleaching to finality, yci it d&cs w’ork. In this method one bleaches completely ^ 
but re-develops in a very dilute developer^ going on until there is a trace of 
‘whiteness’ on the glass side in the den.scsi parts. The negative is then plunged 
into hypo, and the undeveloped parts are fixed out. Again a word of warning: if 
you don’t develop far enough you'll be left with a ghost, so it is better to go too 
far and do it over againi but remember that finality will mean an overall increase 
m dcttsiiy and contrast. U is best to try- this out with waste negatives until you 
see how’ far to go. I use the Chromium nod Hydrochloric solutions about 50: 50, 
plus too parts of water for this, 

With reduction, as with intensification, 1 have simplified my method to one 
basic formula: l^crticyaiudc and Hypo in one or other of its modtfication.s. Used 
us Farmer’s Reducer, (20 per cent, hypo solution with enough to per cent. Pot. 
Ferri. to make it a pale lemon-yellow), it acts as a slightly cutting reducer: 
i.e,, It attacks the shadows first, and the more Ferri. there is the more it will 
increase contrasts; but if it is made too strong it tends to be very uneven and 
cause streaks. It increases the contrasts more on a dry negative than on one that 
has been soaked. If there is only a trace of Ferri. it works almost as a proportional 
reducer, but is slow, though even then, in my hands, it is not as slow as .Anim. 
Persulphate, and much more certaui. {JVetvr use any acid fixer in association 
with Ferri., it is fatal). If med as a two-baih method it is quite proportional, 
and will reduce the overall density with little or no effect on the range of tones. 
For Ibis 1 use a 1 pet cent, bath of Fem, for 2 minute?, fohowed by a 5 minute 
wash and immersion in plain hypo. This tw'o-baih method can be used over 
and over again, but remember to wash out the hypo, or ii becomes that cutting' 
Farmer's all over again. 

>T^,tt»fl da y% these arc all the solutions I use for any after-ireatm cm of negatives, 
and with them I find I can do all that is ever needed. 

LmhI MfMiifictition of thr 

'Phere is often much that can be done to the negative by chemical means, without 
resoning to pencil, dye, or other forms of ‘painter’s technique,’ which will stUl 
retain the fully photographic nature of the image. Local iniensificarion and reduc¬ 
tion are the things most often called for, but they have to be done with the 


grearesi possible care. Ii is much easier to do etther or both on a prim than on a 
negative, and in the event of fiailurc it is noihing like so disastrous! In general* 
howes'et* ! do like to get a negative that nlll print without coo much fiddling 
around, so I try to do what is needed once and for all. Quite frankly I have rarely 
succeeded in getting really satisfactory results with local itiiensification, which it 
nearly always shows its origin with either big jumps in density, or marks showing 
the outline of the work, so in practice 1 have mote or less written rhi< off, and my 
advice would be ‘try' it if you must, but . *. ' 

Local reduction is quite another story, and can be both useful and extremely 
effective, but bear in mind that, again, you MUST start with a fully fixed and 
completely washed negative. 

For afterwork on negatives 1 use a simple piece of apparatus that any handy¬ 
man can make up quite quickly; a deep box (mine is about a fool cube) with a 
6 o watt pearl bulb in a simple white reffcctor at the bottom; a sheet of plate glass, 
to reduce heat, and a sheet of opal, together ar the top* with a mask about 3 in. by 
4 in. to cut off extraneous light. Above this is suspended another 60 watt lamp, 
and the two arc interconnected by a two-way swircb* so that you can instantly 
change over from one to the other. I ne%'cr try to work on a dry negative* and it 
b best to go right ahead from the final wash water, bloning off both sides of the 
negative with a viscose sponge. If 11 gets too dry, or worse, too warm* you must 
give it a rest, re-soak, and start again, but with a hardening fixer there should 
rarely be any trouble. 

A trery taeak terri-hypo solution used in a brush (without a metal fcrrulcj ts 
applied with great care, and a wad of wei cotton wool is kept handy to swab off 
every now and then. Quite a lot of simple tmprovcmcnt.s can be done in this way, 
but when it comes to something more drastic I use another method altogether. 

1 wo of the worst things a photographer gets up against in the way of con¬ 
trasts arc windows in interiors, and hands in portraiture. 1 know one ought so to 
arrange the lighting in the latter that ihe hands are sufficiently shaded* but it 
doesn't always happen; and 1 know that phoiofloods and flash and drawn cunains 
should cope with the former, but they don't; so for some years 1 have been using a 
technique for dealing with just these two things* that does seem to be a complete 
solution. I don’t claim originabty for it, but I haven’t seen it given in any text¬ 
book. 

Suppose an interior* correctly exposed except for the usual completely 
blocked window; somehow this must be so reduced that It will print equally with 
the surroundings I have a small glass measure in which 1 put about 1 ox. of 
10 per cent. Pot. Fem, solution and one small crystal of Pot. Bromide; and a not 
too small brush. With this latter fairly full* go over the window area of the DAMP 
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negative as carefully as possible, but, as will be seen later, there is no nectl to get 
unduly cxdied if you go over the edges here and there. Continue to apply the 
bleacher until the last trace of black in the required area has gone from the back. 
It will be found that generally quite a liberal amount of solution, quite a pool in 
fact, will be needed before the bleaching is complete, and it is amost inevitable 
char there will be some spread into the lighter parts. Mext follows a very thorough 
wash of not less than 15 minutes, and redevelopment in a dilute M.Q, or Amidol 
devdoper, but don’t whatever you do put it into any of the fine-grain sols*cnt 
types or you'll never get it back. I use a dilurion of about i : to instead of the 
usual 11 2. 

From this stage on great care, judgment, and experience arc needed, for it is 
akin to rc-hologcnising, and as Sherlock Holmes said "the supreme test of the 
arust is knowing when to stop.* It should now be apparent why a linle over¬ 
lapping to not of vital importance, because the lighter pans build up and go on 
to finality in the dUutc developer, tong before the densest pans have got anywhere 
near their original depth. When quite sure that all the normal parts have got back 
to their proper density, and there ts not too'much bleached silver left at the back, 
the whole thing is re-fixed, and is usually improved out of all reco'gnition, but, 
as with the other method, ii is wiser to develop too far and have to do it again, 
than to lose oU density' in one go, and have a useless negative left. 

It may be asked why not use the overall re-halogcoising method ? Rut that 
process tends to modify the whole negative in a way nor required jn these cases. 
In any event the Chromium is a marked intensifier, w'hlch Ferri/bromide is not, 
so the general values remain unchanged; and (ittally, in my bunds it doesn't workl 
I use exactly the same technique tvith portraits in which the hands print too 
lightly in comparison with the face. In these cases reducing ha.s every advantage 
crt'cr shading-down in the enlarger, as the shapes are usually intricate and 
very difficult to shade without being obvious, and moreover reduction retains ail 
the modelling and tone values which are often either lost or falsified when printed 
down. 

One or two points should be emphasizeJt.there is no virtue in the very dilute 
developer as such, but its purpose is solely to allow sufiicient control time, so 
that the image does not build up too quickly and bring you back to where you 
were at the start before you realize it. The bleaching solution tends to get ex* 
hausied quite quickly, and, even when there is a good pool of it, may stop 
acring altogether. If this happens, it pays to give tt a quick wash off and start 
again, but don't try to swab it, as the odds arc you will carry some to where 
it is not wanted and get most unpleasant mark.s. Once the limits of the action are 
delineated, it is surprising how large a pool the emulsion will carry without over- 
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lap. If y&u. want to get rid of the pool of old solutton wiihoui re-welting the 
ncgatit'c, use the comer of a tom bit of blordng-paper to mop it all up ftrst, and 
then a nearly dry svs^ab can be used with safety. 

In nearly all cases it will be found that there an outline of unbleached, or 
insufficiently bleached image around the treated area. It is best not to worry 
about this undJ the end. and then tackle it with a very fine brush, being careful 
just to ‘help' the bleacher up to the edges, li can't do any more to the middle, 
for that has gone as far as it will, but in my experience it h far better, and easier, 
to do the final margins separately a bit at a ttmc if necessary, than to try to do it 
all with one full brush. 

As [ said at the beginning, there is no need for alarm if you go slightly over 
the edges, though it should be avoided if possible, because, if the job is property 
done, all but the very densest parts should have developed as much as they will, 
without any noticeable density change, lung before it is time to fix out the 
unwanted part. 

Many other applications of this method will occur to the ingenious, and I 
have found It of great value in removing some of those blatant highlights that 
occur in many otherwise exceilcnt negatives. 

I ought to have mentioned that the ‘underground’ light is of no value whatever 
fur this last process, as you can only judge when the bleaching is complete from 
(he back, as the itansmitted light shows linle variation. Also one must judge the 
amount of re-devclopment from the back. In the case of film negatives, it is well 
to keep them in a hanger, so as to avoid damage by too much handling, for in any 
case it is a fairly rough treatment, and for that reason should be carried out as 
quickly as possible. 

One last point; washing should be very thorough after the work is completed, 
both ttj get rid of the hypo, and w'hat is even more important, to re-swell the 
gelatine evenly all over, remembering that parts of it have been kept wetter than 
the rest, to avoid drying unevenly, 

Tone C't>tifr0i iy Self .Maitkitiji 

Tone control can mean a great many things, from band shading lo do'uble print¬ 
ing, but the method I am going to outline here is one in which the paper has been 
pre-soaked in developer, and exposed wet on the easel; the image, as it forms 
acting as a mask to prevent further exposure of the shadow parrs, while the high¬ 
lights ate able to conunue to build up. 

Everyone knows the kind of negative, possibly a landscape taken late in the 
day against the light but with a fine sky, when the land portion b quite all right, 
but the sky ts too dcose to print easily. Ordinary shading, even with templates, 
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i& cfimpIcK and difBcutt, bm this wb( technique will often solve ibe problem 
easil}.\ 

Briefly there are two mctllod^ of working: in the best one the exposure for 
the shad OH portions is first given: the lens is capped and develop oiciit allowed to 
proceed, Vi'hen a considerable density is reached, the lens is uncapped and the 
expo&uce for the highlights b made, after which dcvetoptncni can be completed 
in a dish. In the other method a smaller stop, or a dimmer tight, b chosen and both 
exposure and devetopmenr continue concurrently, giving a son of automatic 
ma.sking. My own preference is for the ftrst method, and I have had considerable 
success with it, but both are useful on occasions. 

The most imponani thing is to make sure that you choose a paper that will 
not stain under the somewhat rough and unorthodox treatment, but most modem 
bromides will stand it, though cbloros are neither as safe nor as suitable. 

Having chosen a suitable bromide paper, make two sets of test strips, one for 
the shadow parts, and the other for the bighligbis. Both test strips must be 
developed to hnality in normal, but particularly non-staining, des'clopcr (,-linido1 
is perhaps best). Having chosen the correct exposures, the paper is put in the 
dish for or lemi two minutes, and kept face downwards to prevent danger of 
fogging and also of contact with the air, leading to oxidation. There is another 
reason for a full two or more minutes nf soaking: to rnake sure that the paper has 
fully exponded as, if it has not, further expansion wilt happen on the easel and 
cause double image outlines. 

Focusing of the image Is done on cither a sheet of glass, to save the ea.seJ 
becoming a wet mess, ora large fiat dish: after which the wet paper is placed in 
position ajid swabbed off with a viscose sponge for obvious reasons. 

The shorter exposure, for the shadows, is now* given, and the Jens is capped. 
It b my practice to cover the paper at this stage with a large shallow box, being 
careful that it neither touches the surface nor moves the paper, but makes sure 
that noi fogguig can take place. After about a minute, or a minute and a half, one 
can have a look, and if the image b well developed, proceed with the second 
exposute, remembering that it is the difference between the two exposures that 
has now to be given, and not the total time of the longer onel 

At this stage one can help things out a bit by hand, by shading the darkened 
pans and not putting too much trust or strain on the ma.sking. 

The other method of concurrent exposure and development is exactly the 
same in theory, but in my experience is tedious, for the exposure has to be slowed 
down to several minutes to match up with the devdopment of the image, and I 
have never got such good results that way> and there ts much more danger of both 
fogging artd staining. 
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In both methods the end of the totfi] exposure itmCj the paper i$ taken from 
the ca$cl and development completed in the dish in a perfectly normal matinet. 

There arc, as always, certain snags to be guarded against: it will not work 
miracles, though it will give good prLat» from some types of negatives that are 
almost unprintable by other means, especially of the kind I have mentioned, or 
some that need just a bit of softening, but there arc very decided limits. If the 
ratio of the two exposures is greater than j r i it is almost hopeless, as one often 
gets on unpleasant type of partial reversal, and generally 1 find that a range of 
2 ; I is about as far as one can go with certainty. Again, if hand shading is used 
as a help, it must be very carefully done, almost as carefully as if no mask were 
in action, or it will show vet^' badly; but even here the fact of having a visual 
guide is cnormonsly valuable. 

Altogether it ts one of the most valuable dodges in the photographer's reper¬ 
toire, and many is the negaiivc that it has saved from mv dustbin, and more than 
one print done by this method has ended up in the exhibitions; hut my advice 
would be to try it out on a range of negatives of vaned types to see what it wilt 
and will not do, on fairly small sheets of paper, before embarking on ao i6’s 
for the London fiakm. 

Vitskarp Mn»k Tttkniqut 

This method was, 1 believe, ongmally produced for control tn making separation 
negatives for ihree-cnlour printing. It may have been known before, but I have 
not come on it in any of the older text-books. In tri-chrome priming U has proved 
necessary to equalize a id balance the three negauves, but it has lately been used 
comtderably in black-and-white work for alterations and improvements to the 
printing qualities of ordinary negatives, and 1 have used it quite a lot in this way 
myself It is curious, however, that it is very linie known, and tvhenone mentions 
an 'unsharp mask' people think you have gone haywire, and haven't the faintest 
idea what is meant. 

In monochrome work the method has one of two purposes: cither it can be 
used to modify the tonal scale of the original negative, e.g., by softening the grada¬ 
tions partially or wholly; or it can be med to sharpen up prints from a slightly 
unsharp negative. I admit that to use an unsharp mask to make a negative sharper 
seems quite crazy, yet this is estactly what it does. 

Firs! of ail let’s see how' the unsharp mask Is made; the original offending 
negative is placed face down on a new bit of film or plate on the easel of a vertical 
enlarger, but separated from it by cither a piece of dear celluloid, or two pieces, 
or cs'cn a deaued glass plate. Expenmcni will show' the amount of ’softness* 
(optical) that the subject requiresi. It is quite useless to employ the beam of the 
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enlarger ai it is^ or ihc restilt would be an almost sharp positive^ so above the 
sandwich at about i in. distance there must be a sheet of ground-glass or tnicmg 
paper, or even ordinary typewriting paper on a sheet of glass, to ensure an even 
spread oFlight rather than anything that could approach a point source. My habit 
is to make two sets of trials, the first with no separation at all, merely to dctcmiinc 
the exposure; and the second divided into three sections with different separa¬ 
tions. For must work I lind that one thickness of sheet film ba>e which average* 
about ‘OO05 in, is MifScieni, or at most two sheets. Do not use roll-Slm base as 
it is much thinner, and the use of more than one piece of him introduces extra 
surfaces to carry dust, so that the ideal would be a sheet of really thin glass, 
I have found that a deaned lantern plate is quite suitable for some subjects. 

The choice of the right density' and cqnwast is quite tricky, and depends on 
the original density and contrast of the negative, but it must be borne in mind 
that these two arc relative to tliosc of the negative, and in any ease will reduce 
contrast in the result. If the second trial has been made on film, it is best to cut 
it op into its three sections, and apply each in turn to the appropriate pari of the 
negative, so as to be able to ebuose the best one from which to make the final 
whole mask. 

On makmg this trial application, two things will be at once apparent: the ease 
with which registration can be done, otving to the unsharpness of the mask; and 
the extraordinary increa-sc in the apparent sharpness of the whole Image, but, of 
course, at the expense of the overall contrasts. It is at once obvious that the final 
sandwich must be printed on a more contrasty grade of paper than that used for 
the original negative alone. If the original suffered only from excessive conirast so 
that a s*cry soft paper was needed tor a reasonable print, then it may be enough 
to choose a normal grade, bui m most cases ‘contrasty' is required. 

It will be seen that there is enormous scope for experiment with this process: 
to begin with the degree of unsharpness chosen will give widely divergent effects, 
some most amwing; in the normal way the final printing must be done through 
the enlarger as the mask is usually placed in front of the negative thus prevent¬ 
ing contact with the original image, hut this can be reversed and the other posi¬ 
tion tried. Further variarions con he rnadc by making the density of the mask 
approach that of the negative, when it is possible to get very delicate hi^-key 
effects with dark outlines on suitable subjects. Yet another variant is to make a 
sharp contact positive of equivalent density to the original negative, and, using 
this positive as a starting point to begin oil over again the other way round, by 
making unsharp NBftATivit masks and combinin g them with a sharp positive. 
Even this is not final, for in the ordinary way ihLs would result in a negative print, 
unless the densities of the two liad been reversed, so one can then make a new 
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true negative fium the sanduich, and print uliimaidy from that, with quiLe 
different tcsults from any of the other ways, 

Further modifications can be made chetnJcaUy, and tbje is a method i have 
found extremely useful in portrait work. For instance one may have a portrait 
taken, sayi out of doors, where the backgrottnd ts dark and quite appropriate^ 
but there is too much contrast in the face, or even in parts of the face. One or two 
unsharp masks arc made, which, if left as they arc, would result in making the 
background far too light, while improsHng the facc^ so nothing is easier than to 
bleach out, with ferri-bypo, all the background parts from the positive mask. 
As all outlines are very soft, there ts hardly any danger of spoiling outlines by 
going over edges. By doing this, the surroundings get, if anything, darker than 
they were before, in the final print, while the face gains in quality and modelling. 
With a little care one can effect tremendous improvemems to alt kinds of negatives 
by removal of unwanted parts chemically in either the one stage masking, or in 
the two-stage method, but the experimenter will soon find further ways for him¬ 
self, and rhe beauty of the whole thing is that the result remains photographic 
in its final effect. Cn fact tliis curious increase in sharpness even tends to increase 
its 'phoiographicness'. 

As to the scientific prindples underlying the effects of this process, I am 
afraid I am not competent lo give an explanation, but I understand that our con¬ 
ception or appreciation of ‘sharpness' is in some way tied up wiih 'conttast' 
between two adjacenr elements, and that, while we lose contrast in one way, we 
gam it m another, bearing in mmd that for the final print w'c invariably need a 
much more contrasty paper than would have been needed for the original nega¬ 
tive ,.. and iliat's as far as J can go on the sdeatifie side. 

On the practical side, however, I would say that the process iMnrms to me to 
offer one of the widest fields for experiment and control that photography has 
had for a very lung lime, and 1 shall be very surprised if it does not become one 
of the most gencFBlly used controls by both pictorial isrs and the commercial 
worker, as it offers them unlimited scope for modification, and even for saWng 
things that seem to have gone irretrievably wrong. 

'.■Wg-Pojf' Methadi 

Probably this technique, w'hich one is almost bound to shorten ftom its full and 
cofreci title, is one of the best known methods of messing about w-itb a perfectly 
good negative, and there are probably few’ phutpgtaphen, except plain button- 
pressera, who have not played with it from time to time. 

Curiously enough it was first brought to my aiEcntion, more years ago than 
1 care to remember, in a completely serious and imponani application. During 
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the first World VL'ar. I for a tiroc, asMSting with photographic and 3£.-ray 
work at an Amencan hospital esiahlishcd in England^ and the chief Radiologist 
asked me if 1 had heard of the method, which he called ‘bas-rdief.* Of course it is 
not that, though it does give a pseudo effect of it. He told me he bad used it a 
lot iit radiography in the States, und was now going to in,* tt in cotmection with 
war wounds, particularly those where fragments of shrapnel and hits of mcul 
were known, or suspeoed to be present. 

just in case anyone who is reading these remarks docs not know what the 
process is; in its simplest form it censists in making a contact rransparcncy of 
equal density and contrast, from the orlginaj negative, and binding them together 
face to face w^ith very slight lateral displacement. If they are ejcacily equal in 
value, when actually in register they should almost completely cancel out, but 
the lateral shift produces, of course, a dark outline on one side of each obicct, 
and a light one on the other, thus giving this pseudo-relief effca in the print. 

In radiography, naiursily, there is no need to make a print at all, as the effect 
is just as visible in the coupled transparencies, which is the way most mdiotogists 
are accustomed to view their results, and the fact that the effect is 'inside out' as 
it were, has tardy any significance for them. But the results fiom their angle con 
be very striking; the very first one 1 saw- made a tiny bit of shrapnel stand out 
dearly, whereas in the single radiograph it could have passed as a Raw, or not 
even have been noticed at all. After that, if there was the slightest doubt, we always 
made one of these 'reliefs' which may have saved many a man's lifc- 

'llie pictorial applications of the method have cropped up regularly in our 
exhibitions for many yean, and 1 have been guilty of several myself. Often they 
give very luieresting efTccis, quite diffeient from the masking technique, which, 
by the way, cannot he used for this process ... the positive transparency .WL’ST 
be as sharp as^ the negative. Like the rest of these processes, it has an infinite 
vatiety both of methods and applications. If the positive is made of a different 
conira-St or depth to its parent negative, part of the original tones can remain, 
or can even be reversed. The amount of shift, and the direction of it both make 
■ great difference; in fact it always pays in pictorial w'ork to tty a test print with the 
lateral shift first to K. and then to L. and see which gives the more pleasing effect. 

\?'hcn some of the tones arc allowed to remain, as for instance if the positive 
is much weaker than the negative, we begin to get an effect of lone-comrut, but 
in tny hands this has rarely been a -successful waj' of approaching ir, 

‘NEO-POS* TECaiNIQtr"E 
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Thfrc «, however, an extremely useful application ot it to commercial work, 
which appears to be liiUc known, and which 1 may indeed have orif inated, Pm 
1 have never seen it mcniioncd anywhere, though 1 know u is used by several 
professionals to whom 1 have suggested it. This is a kind of‘ghost effect, W'hich 
is obtained by making a contact transparency of almost the equivalent density 
as the negaiivc, hut not quite, allowing the ncgaiis'c m have slight dominance 
when the two are registered- (By the way, in all these processes depending on a 
negative and a positive. 1 find it much easier to have one of them on a glass plate. 
It docsinH matter whichj but registration is far easier when one of the two is a 
solid, ihan when both are floppy.) 

In this case there is no lateral shift, in fact there is no attempt to get a pseudo- 
relief effect at all. Suppose, for example in a wedding group, it is desired to make 
the married couple stand out from the rest, they are bleached out entirely from 
the ['OStTiVE (taking great care over the outlines), which is then fixed and dried 
and bound up m exaa register with the negative. A print from this combination 
will then show the principal figures just as they would have normally appeared, 
but the rest of the group will have been 'faded out’ lo any degree that has l>ecn 
chosen. This often makes a welcome, and very popular, change in groups of thb 
kind. 

Another application is in commercial work, such as photographs of machinery, 
buildings and things of that kind, many of w hich are most effective w hen made to 
stand out against a ghost-image of their surroundings. In some cases the outlines 
are very tricky and a lot of care has to be used in the bleaching, to avoid going 
over the edges, but many a commercial print has been enhanced to such an extent 
bv this means, that it has been eagerly snapped up, where an ordinary print 
would have had a lukc-warm rcocpiion. 

Reluming ti> the purely pictorial use of this method, there arc one or two 
orher wap of using it that may interest the picture maker. If the subject is a 
silhouette, or anything in which all detail except the outline can be ignored or 
eliminated, it is then possible to get cither a complete BLAClt line all round the 
subject, or a complerc wiirrt one, according to whether a negatis'e or a positive 
is used for the final print. This can be done in one of two ways: either the negative 
can be separated from the positive in the enlarger carrier by .such an amount that 
the image of one of them is, therefore, slightly larger on the easel than the other, 
when the ditrerem: focus of the tw o has to be compensated for by considerable 
stopping down; ora very slightly larger positive transparency can be made on the 
itsdf and then bound op with the negative. The latter method invtilves 
maltin g a contact print fim, which is placed on the easel; the projected image 
being adjusted first to exactly neutralize it, and it is then made a little larger, 
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Vilth sn suio-fcKnu enlarger thii Eii casy^ bui it [slcei» t litilc time when one hoji 
to correct both the siitc and the sharpness, Ii will be realized that this is ooiy 
applicable to subjects with no detail, relying purely on ouiline, as any detail 
simply bccon’es a hopeless muddle. 

Two points in these processes need to be stressed. The finii is that the amount 
of shift tn the pseudo-reliefs must be proportionate to the si^e of the negativei 
and the second is that contact prinr* are impossible, as the emulsion surfaces are 
face to face so that direct contact is impossible . ., they must be projected, 

S^larizetittn 

One is hesitacit to say aJmost anything about this process, because whatever one 
says will probably turn out to be untrue, for ti is quite the most tricky and un¬ 
certain of all the photographic processes. In fact 1 would go so far as to say that 
it is almost imposstble to get two similar effects even under the most careful 
conditions. At any rate I have never managed to repeat any given result myself. 

Essentially what pictorUlisn coll 'solarization' i$ not what the text-books 
mean by that term, bin it is one of those words like 'gramophone' and 'photo¬ 
genic' which have been generally adopted in a loose way, and which it is almost 
impossible to correct at this stage. The great Clsrc will not has*e the pictonaUsis's 
'solarization' at any price, insisting that it is a mixiurc of reversal, the Sabatrier, 
and the Hberhard dTccts. Tfiis is quite true, but for the purposes for which we 
are Likely to use it, and because it is so universally understood by that name, I 
Think we must continue to use the word sulakizatiON' to express what we meanl 

As a maiicr of fact Clerc is very cagey about ihc whole business, and puis his 
comments on it in s mall bits scattered about the book under diUeicni headings, 
and starts oif by suggesting, as I shall do, that any c( penmen ts along tbese lines 
should be done by way of either transparenacs or new negatives, thus avoiding 
almost inevjiable catastrophe to originals. 

The cfFcci thai the piciorialist hopes to get by these means is a panially 
reversed image, with either a w^hile or a black line surrounding it. Now this tine 
is quite different from the one we were discussing under the heading, 

for it iif not confined to the aaual outline of one object, but forms cvcrj'where 
that two contrasting tones are adjacent to each other. As far as I know it was first 
exploited pictorial]y by the well-known Kreach photographer .Man Ray in the 
early ’.[O’St exhibiting a number of prints in which total or partial (mostly the 
latter; reversal was combined with this ’black-line* effect. They made a great stir 
and the method has been used by exhibitors from lime to nme ever since in 
various forms. 

Reversal, or true solarizaiion, is easy enough, but it is when wc try to gcr 
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the char actenstic line that the trouble begins. The first thing ts to choose a suit'^ 
able subleci, make your e.'iposurc normally, and then if you are brave enough, 
proceed to dfsnor the negative. Tar rhe wiser course, however, is to make a new 
nccaiive, or at least a duplicate when you are shuoting the ongirtai, and to 
proceed from there, 

The >way it » usually given in the text-bodts, when they do mention it, u 
something like this: choose a subject with fairly high contrasts such as a figure 
in light clothes, or none, agalnsit a hlack background. After exposure develop in 
a dish with normal developer, and when it has had about 1 of the correct time 
in the devdoper, Hash it with white light for a moment, and then continue 
development. The light line should then form. 

That sounds all very well, but just consider the variables! In praaice I never 
attempt to tamper with the original negative, but do it all at leisure afterwards, 
via a transparency. I’his not only gives safety, but it gives twu stages in which one 
can play cricks, and a^ one would naturally use a slow emuLsion both for the 
positive traifjparency and the new negative made from it, one has a much mnre 
tractable material to deal with. 

In speaking of the 'black line’ it should be remembered that it is only black 
on the print... on rhe rtcgaiive it is a clear linci and in this lies another variaim 
someumes one may like to try the effect of a white outline instead of a black, in 
which case the solarization is done on the intcnncdiatc positive, and a straight 
negative made linally from that. 

Nm all maierials will give the line, and it varies in intensity with the (a] length 
ul'iirsi development, (bl amount of fogging light, and (c] lengtli of second develop’ 
mem, and lasUy (d; in any perverse way it likes! 

My usual method ts to make a straight and soft positive, and then by contact 
make three triai exposures on slow 'ordinaryj film to get approximately the 
density of the original negative. The i tjjic of full development is noted, and a new 
sheet placed in the frame and the chosen exposure given. third of the time of 
development is then given, and the room light turned on directly above the dish, 
as quickly as one can turn it on and off. This lit generally a good starting point 
with a slow emulsion, and may prove right ai the first attempt, with a fo watt 
lamp at about y feet. 

The film is allowed to develop for the full time, and fixed. Ef it is too dense it 
ma y be reduced with [’'aimer's. If it is too ‘positive* the fogging light must be 
reduced. If the line i> not there, then start all over again. It is great fun, but 
don’t expect to get there the first time! I hasv had great success with many of 
the process emulsions, and with Ilford Dry-Stripping Film for the transparency 
and the new negative. It means that a decent amount of light is permissible so 
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that one can see part, at leasts of the eSecl. The trouble with so many pJaces 
ia which vartatioas. occur^ it is most difficult to work to anything approaching 
laboratory conditions, and when in addition all emulsions do not behas'c in ihe 
same way, nor even alt giFe the characteristic Jiue, all one can say is *go to it, 
and I wish you luck1‘ 

Anatagous to this process is the use that lias been made from time to time 
of true solaiizaiion for obtaining a positive from a pointis'e, or mure usually 
a negative from a negative. 

In this case the original material is given a pre-determined fogging esposuie, 
and, when the second CKposure is made on it, it will then develop as a counter¬ 
part of whatever Is used for prinung on ro it. Here again, the conditions involved 
arc almost beyond tlie scope of the ordinary worker unless he wants to give up 
a long time to experimenting, but it can be worked out very exactly. Defore 
the war Agfa had a him actually on the market called 'Hirckt Duplikat' from 
which one could make a new oegaitvc from a negative, by oormai exposure and 
des'clopment, and I understand that there is at least one similar him on the 
market now. 

Perhaps this does not sinctiy come under the heading of dark-room control, 
it is a most handy method of making spare negatives w'hen one may want them. 
Whether or not one can play tricks with this material and get the Sabatier line 
and so on, I just do not know, as I have never had enough of it to be able lo 
ex pertinent, but when it is freely available, it should be worth trying. 

Ojittcat Coutrat ami IHffasioa 

So far, in this section, we have largely been talking of chemical, or at least 
physical controls, but it must not be forgotten that there are tremendous 
possibiliiic^t io photography for optical control also. It may be asked: what is 
optical control? And the reply probably should be in one word ’distortion'. 
Granted this, then whai of it ? Don’t we start with a faadamenial form of dis¬ 
tortion by compressing three dimensions into two in practically every^thjtig w’c 
photograph? 1 know this i$ begging the tjuestlon, and that there are accepted 
kinds of distortion, and kinds that the human eye, or rather brain, wilt not 
willingly accept; nevertheless some of these distortions can be eliminated and 
some can be exaggerated as wc wish, and so we have another held in whidi we 
cart cxerdse some form of control. 

Probably the best known control of this kind is in what is known as 
’cometion of vcrrtcals*. but it ts one that is not nearly as much practised today 
as it used to be for two reasons: hiM because pictorialists have seen the dramaiic 
possibilities of tapering skyscrapers and similar jiubjccts, and secondly becau.se 
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the advent of the mmiaturc camera with no means of raising the front has made 
mail people accept a tapenog building as fiiitly normal. There are times, how¬ 
ever, when ti is desirable to make these verticals parallel in the print, and it i> 
here that our first control comes in. There are, broadly speaking, two methods 
by which we can do this^ first by just Ulting the easel of the enlarger in such a 
way that the broader end (the base) of the building )$ brought nearer to the lens, 
then, as chat end i> getting less enlargement than the other, it will only be neces¬ 
sary to tilt the board until both ends of the building arc the same width. Naturally 
one end will be badly out of focus, so the only way to deal with the matter if- to 
focus a point as near to centre as possible, when the two ends will be out of 
focus. It is then necessary to stop the lens dowTi unbt an acceptable degree of 
definition is achieved thioughout. Unfortunately this nearly n]w"ays invoK'cs an 
almost prohibitive tDcrease in exposure, which is the price paid for an easy method. 

Luckily, however, there is an alternative: to rilr both the easel and the 
negative carrier in opposite dircctiom, and when tins is done it is possible to 
arrive at parallelism while retaining sharpness over the whole area, and without 
much, if any, stopping down. BUT, and it is a very big 'but* indeed, n jshoutd 
be clearly understood thai, even m photography, we don’t get something for 
nothing, and in this case unless S'ery special precautions arc taken, we are only 
exchanging one kind of ‘distortion* for another: the verticals are made parallel 
at the expense of the actual shape of the fauilding, but our eyes are so excessively 
worried by these verticals, that we will swallDW^ the other faults without a qualm, 
lo get so-called ‘complete correction* is so complicated, involving the use of a 
tens on the enlarger of shorter focus than the taking tens and many other pre¬ 
cautions that it IS put out of court for the ordinary worker, and even if fully 
worked out, to get a true perspective involves a linkage between siae of enlarge^ 
mcni and viewing distance in each case. 

In most eases that one Ls likely to meet with, ii is enough to make the verticals 
parallel, and forget all the rest, but while on this subject, it is worth noting the 
curious fact that the human mind is perfectly happy with horizontal lines that 
Converge, such as rt^ds, hut jibs most cembly when the vertical lines of buildings 
do it. 

This ability' tn distort (or correct) in the enlarger, gives a targe field in which 
the pictoriaJiM can have fun. Perhaps the best known exponent of this kind of 
thing IS Aioitcnsenj whose print 'Cjrcc* created quite a sensation when it Ari 
appeared, with the face and upper parts of the figure elongated and narrowed to 
to give a most extraordinary effect, hlfects of this kind, anatagous to the things 
seen in distorting mirrors at fain, can be made by making the paper he in 
waves, instead of fiat, on the easel, and many interesting variations v-iU occur to 
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cnicrprismg workers^ bui it should he pomted out ihni most of these methods 
involve Slopping the iens dow-o very greatly, and therefore he must be prepared 
for long sessions in the darkroom due to the prolonged exposures. Under the 
heading of‘Optical Control’ I would put the multiEuditious methods of diffusion, 
employed by oil piaonal workers who wish to produce a prmt that is not simply 
a literal rendering of what was on their flcgaiivcs. Their name is legion, but 
broadly speaking there are thttc kinds of diffuston; (i) those that modify the 
sharpness of the image without altering its contrasts, ( 2 ! those that modify both 
sharpness and contrast, and ( 3 ) those that alter the texture of the final image on 
the paper. 

It must be borne in mind that, whatever is done on the enlarger (as distinct 
from diffusion in the camera when the negative is made) will affect the WHOLE 
of the image, and has absolutely no jsdeciive action, nor differential focus, as 
you are working from one tlai plane to another. With that in mind, let us look 
at the s*arious methods a\'aitabic under the three headings. 

( 1 ) The simplest of al! ways of diffmmg the image is to interpose a sheet 
of clear plate glass in the path of the rays from the enlarger tens, and to rock it 
about. The closer it is held to the lens, the greater w'ill be the displacement of 
the image, and there is no need to have a large bit of glass: a piece about 6 in, 
square is ample. Try placing tt in the beam, and stou ly rocking it (lateral move¬ 
ment will not do) and notice how the Image moves about on the easel. The 
thicker the glass, naturally, the greater wtU be the displacemenL Obviously this 
can be used for a part of the exposure, and the glass either kept still or removed 
altogether for the remainder, thus any degree of diffusion can be made at will. 

Another simple method is to rack the enlarger in and out during the exposure, 
allowing the image to expand and contract, but the movement must be very 
slight, and 1 hesitate to suggest this method, as very few enlarges are capable 
of being steady enough to ensure an absence of severe blurring, which we 
don't want. 

Next comes the use of a sofi-foeus lens on the enlarger, and this is capable 
of giving some very lovely results, but it has two rather severe drawbacks; most 
of these lenses are not fully colour-corrected, and hence may give much more 
diffusion in the prim than that which is seen visually; if such a lens is used, it 
must give its diffusion for the w hole of the exposure . . , there is no chance of 
partial modification. 

ff{ffm.uott Piter md 

Diffusion Discs arc another easy means, and they can, of course, be put on and 
taken off during the exposure, or better still fixed on a swmgiog arm, and 
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liickcd over wKcti needed. Thetr art many commercial ones obtainable, but 
there is also plenty of scope for kome-maide experiments; crinkled cellophane, 
glas^ with liny drops of gum on it, a hxed-nuL plate with scratch lines on the 
eDiulsion, in fact ainiust anything that will split up the rays without undue 
spreading. In all these cases it is possible to vary the eiTeci by leaving a dear 
part of varying suce in the centre, or as an annulus round a matted centre- None 
of these methods will have any marked elTect on the comrasi of the image. 

( 2 ] The use of chiffon, net, or metal gauze, on rfae other hand, has a marked 
effect on contrasu due to the fact that all these matemb have the property of 
spreading the darks (in the print) into the lighter parts, which mu.st inevitably 
give a kind of degradation. The method of use is ctscily the same as for the 
ditfusioii discs, and can also be used for a part of the exposure if desired, and 
must, like the former, be used in fairly dose proximity to the Sens, as othcTwisc 
I hey will almost destroy the image altogether. It is sometimes worth while to 
use these materials for the umquc effect they gtve, and to regain the lost coaira.sis 
by stepping up the grade of paper used. One grade up will mualty more than 
compensate for any loss, and bearing in mind that an exlubiiion picture usually 
needs to be bolder than one for hand or folio use, this little extra is an advantage 
for large work. This type of difrusion is probably the most widely used of any, 
and it can give very beautiful and characteristic results. 

( 3 ) Means for imparting TExrrK£S to prims are ready to hand in most homes* 
except for the one beloved of our grandparents . . . ffoltiiu; Silk, which used 
to be used by millers, and may yet be for all I know, but is not very easy to get. 

I liave found that some of the silks for the 'Silk-screen’ process are quite 
satisfactory The difference between ‘texTunsing:' and the other means of 
diffusion is that tn this process some kind of pattern is printed on the paper 
at the same lime as the image, and therefore in normal cases the icxiure screen 
is placed in comaa with the priming paper. There are sevemS kinds of screen 
sold commercially, and, if I may say so, most of them look like it! They are far 
too regular for pictorial effects. My own preference is for some sort of grain, 
and 1 use either Jap itssuc, or ordinary tissue paper. The former has a water¬ 
mark of lines, which must be made to come straight on the print, otherwise 
they look ternblc. The normal way of working is to place a trial sheet on the 
easel with i piece of the chosen screen in contaa with it, and a sheet of heas'y 
glass on top. ft i$ best to have a soft base* such as a few sheets of blotting paper, 
10 en.sure intimate contact. It may be necessary with ordinary tissue paper to 
try several different kinds, as they all vary in grain, and unless the work is very 
large and bold, it is easy to pick too coarse an effect. 

One subsidiaiy use for this ‘graining process' is to disguise the grain of 
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greatly enlarged miniaitire negative»> by maltiiig a virtue of nece^stiy, cmptu^ii^ing 
what you can’t avoid, and making a tcaturc of it! For thi&, tt t$ best to U!Ht 
somctbiJig mtb a vety tnarked texture of its own. 

Bolting silk lias a duracter quite i» own, both in texture and in eflect, as 
it has a special way of breaking up heavy shadowsj and many a prim which has 
been niined by clogged masses of deiaiUcss shadow, has been saved by the 
texture imparted by this means, 

A funher held for experimcni can be found in actually photographing 
textures and using the resulting negative in combination with the picture 
negative. Here the texture negative will usually have to be used in contact u'itb 
the other negative in the carriei, for few of us could afford to make 15 12 or 

30 V 16 negatives to lay on our exhibition printsj so it is obvious that the 
texture negatives must have the image on a very small scale indeed, or the 
‘reseau’ w’jll drown the picture. Various niaicriiiJ.s will suggest themselves for 
this purpose, but get a tong way away from them, and ket-p the negative very 
thin. There are a few- materials that can possibly be used direct in this way, 
and I have had some useful and promising results from Nylon fabrics, though 
the difficulty of getting the lines to go where you want them is not lightly over- 
cotnc. Of course any of these direct-contact methods are impossible with really 
small negatives, but from 3 I x 3j upwards thei' can be quite pkasani. 

One Of two final words on this suhjccti any of the chiffon and net substances 
of section ( 3 ) ate unsuitable for high-key work, as they tend to kill the tighiness 
and subtlety that is the essence of such printsi don’t attempt to select the kind 
of tissue paper from a minute trial piece . . , take a good secriuo of the print, 
nor less than whole-plate; bstly, the proper place for a lofi-focus lens is on the 
camera, in my opinion, and not on the enlarger, but try it tf you must. 

Tune A'/iMUflaiioit 

In this Section t have made no mention of the tone control process which has 
been developed so completely by my friend Hdwio Broomer, as he has written 
several articles on it, and has made it especially his own, It is a very complex 
method, and ticmcndou-sly versatile, but I feel that, just because of this, fcadcrs 
who are interested should get hold of the original, rather than a second-hand 
version. 

Tone elimination, however, is another pair of shoes, and one that I have 
used quite a lot. In essentials it comists in gening rid of most of the characteristics 
of a phvtograph ... the half-tones, and retaining only the two extremes. 
It is quite capable of being combined with sc vend of the other processes spoken 
of in this section, but used alunc it will produce some fascinating pictures, w hich 
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TOSE EllMINATTON, Fiiutf print after four itapti of t^mtTWt itKreasCt vtbtg Praass fiitn, 
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though having liomt fvcmblanoe to lino-cuts, yet retain in some queer way quite 
an indication of tbeii photogTsphic origin. 

When I firsT took up thi^ process, there were verj^ few realJy hard entuUions 
to be had. nothing tike the present flford 'Litbo-neg' nutcriaJ, for instance, and 
Ml, if one wronted to get dctremn, one juM had to go on and on trying to get s 
more conttasiy result each time. 

1 have never worked from a negative made with this end in view, but have 
always selected a subiect that I thought might Lend itself, afterwards, in which 
case the procedure is to make a positive transparency on the most contrastly 
material you have, via a condenser enlarger, and from that an even more contrasty 
new negative, by the same means. If the enlarger is set as near : : i as possible, 
the result need not be an enormous increase in size, in lact I always worked that 
way because of the increase in contrast that a condenser enlarger gives, until the 
advent of the modem eKtrcmc-contrast cmulsiuns. Now, however, you can do 
the whole job by contact printing, though it may involve one or two more steps. 
The aim is, of course, to get the most contrasty final negative that is possible, 
iviih nothing but completely opaque highlights, and clear glass shadows. 
Starting with, a full-bodied negative I have got to my goal in two stages using 
Ilford Litho-neg, but more often three or four stages arc needed. 

It material of this sort is not to be obtained, then ‘p™^css* film or plate is 
next best, and it sometimes pays to intensify each stage even if a contrast 
developer is used. In fact, some of the old books, which mention this subject, 
advise intensifying each negative and positive with the lead Litensificr, though 
I thmk this is rarely needed to-day. 

There arc some pitfalli, in the process, and the biggest sttag h the proneiicss 
of all contmiy materials lo show pinholes. This is understandable, for the 
.slightest obsiruciinn to the light results in what, with the degree of contrast they 
have, in a clear spot; so the greatest care must be taken to get absolute cleanliness 
all through. It is essential to have an even black backing behind the sensitive 
emulsion, otherwise one may easily get uneven tones due to reflex pruning from 
the back ... I have even had this from the worn baize in a printing framc. 

Tliis two-tone technique combines very well with neg-ptn, and solarizaiion 
will also give interesting results. In some cases there is no neoesiiity to go the 
whole hog unless one wants to, and as the wreckage, in the form of 'half-way* 
negatives ant! positives, iu still there at the end, one can go back and try various 
combinations of these with ditfering effects. They can be combined either with 
each other or with the original negative, and quite striking results can be made 
by ringing the changes with negative and positive, w-hich is made easier if the 
whole |ob is done on thin film. 




CaMfu.tioa 

My purpose in these notes has been to gi^'e some indiicstion of the vrayTih in which 
ii is possible to control the photographic processes by perfectly straightforward 
chcinical and optical methods, without any recourse to the technique of drawing. 
Id other words, to stick to modifications that are within the scope of the photo¬ 
graphic process Itself. There are vast possibilities, I am sure, that have as yet 
been unexplored., and the experimenter and the pictorialist will contioually find 
new ones. This section has been primarily designed to whet the appetite, and 
I feel sure that anyone who has been interested enough to bear with me through 
these pagess, will be interested enough to go further afield for himself. 
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Conrrol in fashion Photograph}' 


Bv Peter Cubk, fibp 


T he grcut dijfcrenti: between Fashion and other brsnchcii of photography is 
that every picture is talceti with the end tn view of eventuai publicatioo 
in a newspaper, pcriodicaJ, or even a circular, and the reproduction will 
eventually be seen by thousands of people. Consequently the original print must 
be of the highest quality^ snd each picture must be original and different in 
treatment, lighting, props., etc It is impossible to repeat a successful treatment, 
especially if it b of a somewhat speaactilar type, as the two pictures might 
appear in the same publication, cs'cn on succeeding pages! I'his is not likely 
to happen, for instance, in portraiture, where tt ts possible to give the same 
general treatment to backgrounds, lighting, etc, for many sitters—the results 
not being noticeably similar, due to the difference in features, apparel, etc., of 
each person; and in any case, the likelihood of two sitters comparing pictures 
from this point of view is somcu'hai remote. 

There arc many other reasons why I think Fashion is more ettacting than 
other branches of photography. Among ihcm arc: - 

a The clientele is much more sophisticated and know'lcdgeable in phoio- 
graphic matters. The majority of clients come constantly throughout the 
year, some even doing so ses‘cral times a iveck. Th^ are used to paying far 
higher prices for this work, and in consequimee ate ciracting in their require^ 
ments. A point to remember tn passing is that each satished client gained is an 
investment that may pay dividends for years. 

b In many cases the picture has to conform to a layout. This can be 
extremdy constricting ai times, especially from the point of view of posing. 


c The doihe^ are aJways photographed out of »ea$on: rhat h to say. 
Winter clothing in ibc Summer and Summer clothing in Winter, This can 
prove parti eularly awkward with out-door photography, which is becoming 
increasingly popular in Fashion work. A cotton dress looks rather silly taken 
against trees without 3 single leaf! Which bnngs me to my next difficulty. 

d backgrounds — to my mind the biggest headache in the busincM! 
My contention has always been, that to a photographer who knows the 
technical side of his business, the rest shoulit be reasonably easy. The chief way 
of ringing the changes is by means of different backgrounds and senings. The 
difficulty here is that one either uses backgrounds that are not meant to convey 
any particular meaning, in which case a large selection of blocks, cubcSi panels, 
ctcLj are needed; or else the setting is made to look authentic and this necessitates 
the hiring of furniture, scenery. Quivers, drapes, etc., from firms specialising in 
this kind of business. These firms hire to film studios, theatres and photographers. 
Their rates arc eittrenicly high, and the furniture in the majority of case* is not 
in the best of conditiuu. 

When one lealijtes that a sitting may consist of a variety of garments ranging 
fnim, say, an evening dress to a bathing suit, and that each hats to be taken against 
an appropriate background which mu.st not be easily recognizable as having been 
u.scd before, it will be resilised just what a problem this can be. 

e The doihea photographed have to be 'glamourized'. UsuaJly they have 
not been made for the models who are wearing them for the photograph. 
These girls have to be on the ultra slim side owing to the fact that a photograph 
tends to make the figure appear more plump than it actually is. Therefore, the 
operator has to he an expert fitter and adept at pinning the garment so that it 
docs not lose its original line. Here let me add that it is essential for the Fashion 
man to have a deep interest in all facets of wttmcti’s ckirhing and Fashion, and 
to know the very latest trends which will he popular the following seasou in 
order that he con immediately seize upon the chief interest in o garment and be 
able to emphasize and show it lo the best advantage. 

Fashion photography is mt closely bound up with the clothing trade that 
perhaps a few word$ op that subicCT, and how it works, wilt not be amiss. The 
gfcai majority of business is not done with the leading Couture Hmiics in 
Ijsndon, as one might suppose, but with the large wholesale houses. 

There is no question that Paris still bets the fashions of the future for the 
whole world. Reprcseniaiivei from leading firms of London, New York and 
other leading capitals, all go to Parts to buy, to get ideas and adapt whai they 
have seen to their own individual tastes. 
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There are two large showings in Paris — Summer and Winter tsollections; 
also two micl'season coUectioos. It ts with the first that the majority of Houses 
arc primarily interested. The large wholesale firms semi over thdr buyers and 
desigtieis, who visit Houiies noted for clothes of the type in which they arc 
particularly iniertsied. For insianccj one designer in Pans may specialize in 
evening clothes and another in sports-wear. They are obliged to buy at least 
one model at each visit to a House. This they bring hack and ate allowed to 
copy. But whiist they are watching the coltceiions they are remembering as 
much as they can of what they have seen. Usually they get back to their hotels 
as quickly as they can» so that they can make sketches, showing spcdal points, 
details and trends which they will adapt later on. 

Having arrived back in London they in their turn set about making a 
collection, bearing in mind what they have seen in Paris. When their cnHectinn 
is finished, they start (o show. Usually the first day's showing is for the Press, 
and ibis is called a 'Press Showing'* Before this occasion many of the Houses 
have about a dorxn garments photographed and about os many prints of each 
garment ready to hand out to the Press. This entails quick work on the photo¬ 
graphers* part, as usually most of the garmenrs are rushed through at the last 
minute. 

From this it w*!!! be seen that the photographer must be very cognisant of 
the trends in Paris so that he can emphasize the new lines as they appear. 
PcTSonally, 1 usually go to Paris at least once a year so that I can get the Teel' 
of w'hat is going on in the Fashion world. There seenu to be an elearic atmos¬ 
phere in Paris which is a great help in keeping one’s hand in. 

[ would not tike the reader to run away with the idea that the big Couture 
Houses in London arc to be ignored altogether, as they do a considerable amount 
of business. The standard of living in England has risen so much in the past 
twenty years that the average woman is very much more fashion-conscious than 
previously, when only the rich w'crc mtcresicd in smart clothes. Now the gradual 
expansion of the wholesale houses has allowed the general public to buy dothes, 
which are both smart and up-to-the-minute, and at a cost which is within the 
reach of all. 

Tfpfi »/ Ffi.fhioii Phittofiraph 

There arc various kinds of Fashion picture. First, the plain 'straightforward' 
type, whose chief purpose is to show the garment in its enurety, whilst making 
no pretentions to attistty. This type is used for caialugues, cut-outs, etc. 

Next comes the advertisemeni which sets out to show the garment to the 
best advantage, and at the some time requires a pleasing and original picture. 
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Fmaity* we have the editorial picture that rcSiei chiefly on chann, originaliiy 
itf ttc3tmcttt» smartncsiv etc-, the main role bem}! to show the latest frcntl, bm 
without trying to bring out every detail in the garment- 

What equijnnctit is necessary for this particular branch of phniography? 
Let us go into the smdio and see. 

Camer&s 

For the maiority of wort a Studio Stand Camera is used — usually wbok-platc 
or to S. The larger the better frutn tlic point of view of retouching, which 
is a great necessity, due to the need for ‘glamouri^Biion* of the garment, and 
even more, to the need to correct faults in clothes which do noi fit the model 
sufficiently wdl, as previously stated. 

Thf Lcn» 

As long a focus as possible to obviate dlsrordon, However, this is usually 
governed by the height and length of the Studio, It must be borne in mind that 
the great maiority of shots are full-length, and in cisnscquoite, a feeling of space 
is an advantage- Personally, for the ma]onty of work I use a 13 in. f/4 -5 Taylor 
Hobson Cook Aviar with the whok-platc negative stock. Aly studio, 
unfortunately^ is not as high as 1 should like, being only about iz tt, 

Coflfrw/ Ait ffj/ifl.furr 

Before the final taking, we usually stop down to f/ft or f/ii, especially in the 
straightforward type of picture. This is to bring all areas of the figure into 
focus so that the garment photographed shall be sharp and clearly defined. 
Sometimes in Fdiiorial Phutography, w'hcre a somewhat misty and rnmanuc 
atmosphere ht sought, there is no snipping dow'ti. In these circumstances a 
slower film than usual is u,sed, so that one cun have more control over the 
exposure. There 1* not so much fear of movement on the part of the model, as 
the larger aperture still permits a relatively shoner exposure than would be 
required with the faster fUm with the lens stopped down. 

The studio type of camera is usually fitted with a bellow3-t5'pe of shutter 
operated by a haiid-buJb, and all exposures arc a matter of personal ludgment. 
My own optnion is that this method is liir from ideal. 1 would much prefer to 
use a nhuiier with various preselected speeds, as found on the usual Oimpur 
type of shutter in coniunaion with an accurate exposure-meter. Unfortunately, 
in this country it secnt.s impossible to find such a shutter with an opening large 
enough to cover the diameter of a 13 In. lens. E am confident that if such a shutter 
were put on the market carrying speeds ofj say, (oth, 35th, 501J1 and 


tooih ii woulU be iti great demand. Especially is this true with colour 

phofogiaphy, wherr really juxuraie eKposurt Is out only desirable, but absolutely 
csscQlial. 

For oui-dtmr work the majority of photographers use a RoUdHot for its 
swiftness of handling and the remarkably sharp ticgauvcs produced When 
correctly processed, these project to eiiremdy large siites without noticeable 
grain or loss of sharpness. For the same reason, the RoUeitles is generally ustdi 
for children. (It can readily be understood what a difficult problem this side of 
Fashion photography can be when it is remembered that pictures of this type 
are required to be appealing, and at the same time to show the garment to its 
best adv'aniagc sharp and unruffied.^j 

There are times w'hen 1 use a Speed Graphic with muhi-Bash- This com¬ 
bination is usually employed when working in private houses, exhibitions, etc., 
and also lor children in natural colour. The reason for the choice in the tormer 
case is case of iratisportability and lightness; and in the latter, the difficulty ot 
ensuring a sufficiently quick esposure to arrest motion with a film of slow speed. 
The great draw-back of this type of photography is the lack of conmtl over the 
lighting - any suhlkiics being mostly a matter of guesswork and a sense of 
judgment won through years of experience. 

Coatfiti 

Lighting, I consider to be the most important part in any field of photography. 
A knowiedge of babnee and control is absolutely essential, and when working 
in monochromCt it is necessary to have an inbum apiirudc and tccling tor 
light and shade, which can only be learriied from the hard schoul of bitter 
experience. 

Lighting in Fasliion is of a necessity much more dramatic than in many 
other branches of the profession. As I have already said, the picture has to be 
arresting and the garment has k> be photographed to show the texture of the 
material, intrtcacicii of cut, line and so on. This is aefueved mamly by the use 
of spotlights, of w-hicb a considers hie number are used. 

How docs one start to light a Fashion shot ? To my mind there are two ways. 
Either one starts with the required ameuni of frontal light and then balances 
in with the spotlights; or chse one slam lighting with spotlights the parucutar 
tcarures that are required to be emphasised, and then balances the lighting with 
the front light. As the reader can see, considerable knowledge and experience 
of lighting control is essential, lierh methods can be equally soccessfuL 
L personally, use the former for the more -ftraightforward type of picture, and 
the latter for the more dramatic and sophisticated kind. 
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Wc will ncnv cMimne the veriotu types of lights requiml. Naturally each 
photographer b»s diffcrcni equipment and personal likes and dislikes in this 
matter. But I think that most systems are based upon much the same principle. 

The Front Li^ht 

This of a necessity must be a soft light causing no shadows to fall on the back¬ 
ground, and is usually made up of a series of lights whteb can be switched on 
and off indis'idually, or else dimmed as a whok^ or both. The fining that 1 use 
is a bank of 500 watt lights set in a white trough. Each Ught is cupped in front 
so that all the light falling on ihc sitter is reBected, which pves a completely 
shadowlcss result. Each of these lights is on a dimmer and a separate sw-itch. 
This unit is swung on a cmmtct-baljinccd arm which runs on a railway attached 
to the ceiling. The railway is sulfidanly long for the unit to be swung to cover 
any part of the studio, thus giving complete coiUtol. 

Spotiilihfit 

These arc the ■paint-brushes’ of the Fashion man, and a considetabJe number 
arc employed. 

i. 50 Do-£C'iirf MoU:~RichaTdion Spoilight 

This light is used mostly for colour work, where particularly powerful 
lighting IS required, due to the slowness of the film; but 1 also use this light 
when a perfectly white background is required, and sometimes it is also used 
as a sun-spot from the back. It is not practical to throw this light direct on to 
the sitter as it is so powerful that it is impossible to prevent the eyes from water¬ 
ing, and in any case,, it is so intense that the front-light and the other spots would 
be thrown out of control. 

ii. xooo-«!o/r Afo/e-fo'cAurdron Spotlight 

1 use two of these lights, chictly for throwing shadows on to the back¬ 
ground, as sun-spots, and for bringing out detail in dark fabrics. Again, this 
light is not generally U-wd direct on to the sitter, due to its extreme brightness; 


WHITE sm wrm FiEArEn sttiRT 

7 Vb> tuit Stndt itidf f^tosmtly ta Jbfv fivUMnir. Spotlighti wae not tuaf on thtfigiirt 
at aW, mfy a 5 Km. m to ih bochgtaand to gka a umipltlefy white rault^ Soft re/leeted 
light oat the mam fraat tight a toft flaad at 45 degrees to the f^tat otd statdrtg tw to the 
jkVi to tnt^ Wit the dtiml of the ^eating. Tla Ttitmehet hsa ilistmsed the waist, tafteoed the 
eriosis in tleei'et and under the arms and has alw tokea oS 0 pseee of the ttillar that aw 
ttanding away from the lueh. 




but I often use it as the main son-light in colour work where bright lighting is 
essential. 

iil. loao-watt Mfsk-Richardson Spotligbi 

I also use two of these lights. These are invariably used to bring out detail 
in the gaictctit* as the main sun-iight» and to give a dramatic effect generally. 





Pirt^r Bank /w foihitm Work. 

Iv. 50o-«'o/f Spailighi 

In this case also, two of these lights arc employed. The first is used as a 
top spot, run on a short railway attached to the cdltng. (1 would prefer to use 

WHITE FOS CAPE 

Fairly jtrakht/omytnJ lighting twu tmd Jar tbit fiklurt. A tLuik taJigrimad wit uud k 
makt a. tvddm ccritraji mill the BthiTr /mt* Care tcur FjcersW iwf to bk tiw JUrw J hfiht 
ufl jjif JtiT ami btifti out all thi dtiatl, 1 h (hn cate a fpQtHgkt mth a ditnndr^ atiachtaeftt 
UKU used mfcA mabtei tfi^ aperiUor to give fjnjttfy the 'ight potiw af light hr thinht it 
Ttquired. 1 /hi! a Hat HiffkviiiJy txpcrieitud in judging ilrettgih aj Ajx hghit ~ and this •> 
cr thmg that taknytuTJ anataiit froitke - he can avail himuitj aJ one ej the taiea light 
nwten rshtch mil gk* (orttit h^arrmtiim a$ to whether the ttoek fcu a taffideHtly 

wide range af gr^tdatitm ta rnard hath the hnssit tkadatBi atkl the highest highUghii. Tht 
Tetouchxr' has casrsJuBy ittithtd tn mij' itraji' AtJirf thul taete aift falling the right usjv attJ 
Ijtta hat ttmek uf> kight^htf to give the fur a tiiile mare ptineh. 
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a tooo-wan light for this purpose. Urifortunately, the height of the studio docs 
not allow such a large light to be used in case of cutting-in the top of the pictures 
with fuli-length shots.) The other Light is generaily used as a moulding light on 
the faces of the models in conjunction with the looo-watt spots, which are 
focused on the garment. 

All these spotlights arc on separate switches and dimmers. I consider this to 
be most essential for simple and quick handling, and to ensure the necessary 
control over each light, so that one does nor have to resort to the old-fashioned 
metboil of using diSining screens, muslins, cut-out cardboard shapes anti the 
like, which are so tedious to operate that the model slowly becomes more rigid 
and fixed, resulting in pictures lacking all easiness and spontaneity. 

V. Various Additional Lights 

These I call ‘etcetera Lights^ They are usually of 500-watts and are used 
as fUl-in lights, placed behind the model to bring relief when there is danger of 
the figure merging into the background; and as 6oor lights to Ughten legs, and 
to bring out detail in the hems when the other Lights arc beginning to fall off. 
Amongst these lights T have a little baby spot of too-watts, which is used on 
the face in highly dramatic shots of low key. 

vj. Arc Lights 

[ sometimes use an Arc-light Spot when I wish to throw a particularly 
bright, sharp shadow on the background, but I seldom use this r)’pe of light on 
the sitter. The reason for this is that it is extremely difficult to judge the bright¬ 
ness, and consequently balance itt the other lights, when mixing arc lighting 
(which gives a patticularly blue/white light) with the somewhat yellow tones of 
half-watt lighting. Great eipcrienct is required and even then much depends 
on guess work, w'hich is not a satisfactory method if high-quality negatives are 
required, 

I cioDsidct this side id be almost as iiTiportanc as the imtial operatiog. It and 
1 am sorry to say, frcfjtjciiily does happeo in man y basincsses, tiiat the sk ill and 
pauent effort of the operator in the &[udio is spoilt in these deparrmcnis through 
insulBdcnt care and lack of (ktlJ in the exerdse of control by ihc darkroom staff 
There is no question that the best way of processing negatives is by lime-aad - 
tcmpcraiure^ so that all control ii exercised iniiially in the studio and Ihe actual 
devclopmcnE of the film is done by standardized methods. Unfortunatdy, as I 
have previously ex plained y the exposure is made with a bulb and not with a 
mechanically accurate shuner^ so that the human eJement enters into things. I 
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defy tdvone lo give a himdred per cenL acci^iate exposure by ihiA method. 
Consequently, dcvelopmeni by insipection m the majonry of cases is the rule. 
This allows to a certain extenti if not to correct, ai least to mmimLze the faults on 
the negative that would otherwise result. We uise the lank method and keep the 
inspection down to a mintmuTn. fl do not wish the reader to think chat each 
exposure is so faulty ihai all control is done in the darkroom! Natwally, if an 
operator is used to his rtudio and thoroughly conversant mth the lighting, the 
variation from corfcci exposure is usually very little. Consequently* there is a set 
time selected for devdopmetit> and only in extreme cases docs the processor 
alter it). 

Prinlinf; 

If the subject has been correctly lit and the him correctly exposed and developed^ 
the printing should be made as snaighiforward as possible. In ihb respect I do 
not see ibar there h any difference between Fashion and any other bnmcb of 
photography, it is only in cases where a mistake has been made in either control 
of lighting or exposure m the studio, and this has not been recdlicd in the Process¬ 
ing Department* that the printer is called upon to put maticrs right. This is 
done by *dodgLng,^ Trinting-up' and all the other link ^tricks of the trade’ that 
apply TO all manner of printing* none of w hich axe peculiar to Fashion wotkv and 
are only resorted to under duress. As previously mentioned, all pictures arc for 
reproduction in the Daily Ptesa or other publications, the majority of printing is 
of necessity on gJos:iy paper. For my pan 1 prefer double-weight paper unglazed; 
but this is only a personal fad. Many pboiogTaphcrs use single-weight paper, 
subsequently glazed^ There h one advnantage of u&ing ungbzed paper, nmndy* 
that any fttirshing which may be necessarj* will not show' $o much as on a glazed 
print. This is of particular importance in the case of pictures taken on a Rolkihex, 
aT> it is impo^fiiblc to retouch more than very minor blemishes whh a negative of 
z| in. square* and, in consequence* all the retouching has to be done on the print. 

In my parucular case, I enlarge my pictures from whole plate to to » 8 
inches. For this I use an enlarger with a Mercury-vapour hghi-source. This 
choice may surprise some readers after my previous remarks on sharpneiiis and 
brightness as there is no doubt that half-watt lighting through a condenser lens 
gives a sharper and ensper print. The reason for my preference is that there is 
usually a considerable amount of rcloudung and knihiig on the negative, and if 
a condenser enlarger is used all this work ^howsr up in startling clarify, whereas 
wtth Mercury-vapour it does not. Apart from this* 1 do not think there is any 
startling differmee between our method of pniiting and that of any other type 
of photography. 
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ThiSi department requrirei opcr^ior^^ of ^rcat skill and highly sipeqiaUjCcd know¬ 
ledge. No matter how careful the control esterrised by ihn operamr in the studio, 
his hc^c friend in Fashion work is always die rttouchtt. She is ibe person who 
^glamourizes' the prment^ takes out creases where unsightly^ ^slims down* figures 
that appear too plump and generally tidies up the garment so tliai it is showm to 
the very best aJvantngc in [he finished prim. She mmi be up-to-tbe-mmute 
Fashion consciou^^p knowing at a glance exactly which features rtxiuire strtking- 
up. exaggeraciug or [akmg away. This can be cxitcibcIv difficult, cspcaally as in 
most cases the retoucher dcK^ not even see the garment when it is photographcL] 
in [he studio. Her work must be exccptiouaHv fine so as udi to be vlii^iblc on the 
glossy prim. She must be art espen ‘m the use of the Air-brush, as much of the 
slimming of the model done by this mtaii'i, u^ing red live. She must bo an 
expert with the kfiifC;, which is generally used for -dimming the figure w hen taken 
against certain tfmch t>f background, str^ghierimg pleats; toning dow n too bright 
highlights^ and so on. In fact the knife is almovi as uiicful lo her as a pcudl is to 
an artist. AIJ chi^ requifs long traimng and considerable cnthUf^iLasni far the 
subjea. 

There is one pomi in which [he retoucher — and the operator also scores 
over the ponrait pligtograpbcr^ and thai is in the sluers! These arCp for the most 
part, prafessiomil modds^ who are much more attractive tbm the average hitler. 
Howeverj I am insistent that I will nm usic imAicurs. Show’ing off clothes is a 
spccializcJ business An aptitude is essential# not to memioti a good figure. If a 
model h vhjs disioterc^icJ, or has no dptha> sense, it is utterly impossible to 
take a good Fashion phoiograph. There are long periods when a modd mmi 
SI and still cftcu ui diffiendt and uncomfortable positiom whilst the Jigh ting 
and dress arc being adjusted. Unless the tnodd is fully experienced^ it is utterly 
imposiiible to oh tain 3 plcising, ^pontancoUF and easy pictu re. 

OOTTOK CVENIKG nK£££ 

Thh is ii fairly ffr£itgkfiirtc<^d tlt^l A red fi!ter was mtd ff>jfiTV thi i?/ minm- 

fifAf. TJtr fif^ttrt tpa# pissttn^ci m shat u shaft tsf itgks frlf thr il^s h4ifsg lAe chief 

ftiitm^e ij/ the ifress* Qsiie an of retc^^hing raj dmr qr the print, The reawn far 

iho print retouchifiy t:aJ that ike: pheuT^fh w<is takm an u RnUeiftex v^hsch has a negative 
area af l y ■ 2 j \ this is Jar tm maUfaf evert tkr mnsi expertcnvcd retoucher 10 attempt 
la touchy every'thing shat has fii be altered &r tiruch up has to be iiane on she print. The teaisl 
muds tmallrr,, th ocer the bust tmiJr neai and the sfeet^es kiSt^e htn stnnghtenid. 

A /orr/v dark print Tsm fwaiJr, particuhtr carr mas taken (a prittl up the edges ankf eomcri 
cf the photograph so at to dra=. all aftentim 0 the <mtre of the pteture OJid I’tJ heighten the 
effect of mncmlight^ 
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Tht of a Sf&dti 

I am often a$ked what goes to make n good model. Firstly, of course, she must 
haveouisiandiag good looks, or rather, features that photograph well from almost 
any angle. When a dress is being phoiugraphcd, all the attoiunn is directed on 
that aspect, and spcdal ircaimcni to the face is less often necessary than in por¬ 
traiture. The model must be tall and slim about 5 ft. 7 in, without shoes, bust 
33'54 waist 22-23 hips 35"3® i**- She muni have a ilair for wearing 
clothes so that she always looks as if the garment had been made for her, 
and not as if it had just been put on for the photograph. Finally, she must be 
sympathetic to the photographer, so that she understands exactly what be is 
asking of her in the matter of posing, and can fall naturally into the required 
position. 

There are thousands of girls who are pretty and wish to become photographic 
models. Every day we have a stream of girts coming to the studio wishing to 
register for this purpose, but very few of them ornne up to the rcqmred standard, 
and, in fact, the number of 'top-fiight' girh who really make a good living out of 
modelling do not number more than 30-40 in London at any one tintc. Most of 
these models register with a reputable agency which handles all their bookings 
and photographers prefer this to dealing individually with each girl. 

Calomr 

Many times when we are taking a dtess in the studio we, or the client exclaim, 
‘Wouldn’t it look wonderful in colour!’ There is no doubt that the ideal wav of 
showing a garment is in. natural colour rather than the more prosaic black-and- 
white. What IS the future of colour in this particular sphere of photography ? 
Although there is quite an amount of natural-colour photography taken in 
Fa-shion, at the moment we are only touching the fringe of whar is to come - as 
come, 1 am sure it will [ visualize in the years ahead that all Fashion will be in 
colour, and black-and-white will disappear completely. Although there are one 
or two processes on the market at the momcni which arc extremely good, and 
fairly easy to operate, from (he technical point of view we are not going ahead as 
quickly as might be supposed. The reason for this is, I am sure, the very high 
cost of colour blocks and the shortage of skilled men who understand this side of 
the blockmaking bminess. Until the cost of colour blocks comes down to a 
reasonable figure, and k is noi a toss-up as to whether the finished rcsuli will be 
anything like the onginal colour picture, colour phoiogniphy will remain an 
extravagance on the part of the advertiser, and will only be indulged in for special 
subjects for prestige advertising, or by the extremely rich advertiser to whom 
money is only a secondaty consideration. 
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I am JiDi going to deal with the various processes in colour photography^ as 
This subject ts bdng fully dealt with by an expen in lutother parr of this book, 
When colour does become the rule rather than the cxocptioa, how wiU It affecr 
the Fashion tnan ? 

As far as t can sec, it is going to make his job infinitely more difficult than it 
is at present, particularly with regard to the background problem. Whereas things 
BTC difficult now, at least the picture is in black-and-white; but when colour 
becomes the rule, in addition to all the difficulties that I have explained on this 
subject, the question of background toning in with the garment will increase this 
already difficult problem to frightening proportions. For this reason alone 1 
think that colour photography will be always far more costly than black-and- 
white. At the moment prices arc extremely high, but obviously they will tend to 
fall as it becomes more popular. 

Black-and-white photography has greater latitude in balance and control of 
lighting, processing, etc. If a slip-up occurs In any of these departments, it is 
possible to rectify or at least, to minimbte the ciror. With colour this is not so; 
every stage of the process must be absolutely correct. Finally, it is practically 
impossible to retouch such processes as eutachrome or kodachromr, which ai 
present are the simplest to handle, and which give eatretnely accurate results. 
All this means that much more time and attention ts needed to handle a picture 
in colour than in black-and-white, and all the observations chat 1 have made on 
control in relation to Fashion work will apply to on even more marked degree 
when the picture is in colour. 
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everything under control 

One of the outstundins feuturH of tLFORD 
nmierralf is tbeir ottmurdmary Ijitiiude both in 
exposuio iuii] dctreJopmetiL Complete control over the quality 
of the Rtuil rmtdt Is thus iifTnrded :iit every stage of 
the photographic process from the etpowre of the negative 
to the devdopinient of ibe prmL 
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